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POCKET BOOK PHILOSOPHY 
EDITOR: 


I am interested in knowing why a book published by the 
pocket book industry has the credit of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
when it is full of slander against the Catholic Church. My 
guess is that the publishers took a part of your review of 
the book and published it as your total remarks on the book. 
The name of the book is The Story of Philosophy, by Will 
Durant. 

Frank J. Ligety 
Chicago, 1 

Ed.: The review appeared in November, 1926, and while 
t acknowledged the engaging style of Durant, the body of 
the review was unfavorable io the book. We have received 
the following from Pocket Books, Inc.: 


DEAR FATHER SHEERIN: 

I checked into the situation and find as follows: the copy- 
writer who prepared the material for the half-title in our 
edition took his quotation from the Book Review Digest, and 
he did excerpt the first of the three sentences from THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD review. I think you are quite right that 
this was an improper thing to do, and we will delete the 
quotation from subsequent editions. 

Freeman Lewis, Ex. Vice-Pres. 
New York, N. ¥ 


THE RIGHT TO DRINK 
EDITOR: 


Your article on India’s new prohibition law (April) 
was a forceful argument in favor of a man’s right to drink. 
I think this idea has been indoctrinated very well into the 
minds of Catholics. Many of them are drinking rather freely 
and a certain portion not too wisely though not necessarily 
to the point of drunkenness. There is a large class of 
drinkers who do not violate the drinking limit but who use 
up their tolerance for liquor as time goes on and eventually 
supply the alcoholic class with recruits. These cases are 
quite numerous and very sad, and I believe some other ap- 
proach or appraisal of the drink habit should be advanced 
rather than the right of the individual to drink as long as 
he does not become intoxicated. ... The rate at which alcohol 
is consumed today as a common beverage would seem to 
demand a return to total abstinence. 

Charles J. Byrnes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ed.: In his article, Prem Kumar upholds the right to 
drink, but his conclusion is that temperance and self-disci- 
pline can be realized through education rather than legis- 
lation. 





“THE HIDDEN HAND” 
EDITOR: 
This is my 


first “letter to the Editor.” Re- 
ferring to 


“Conant’s Big-Business Fascism,” 
by Mrs. Hess in April, I wish to remark that 
Mrs. Hess has made an extremely important 
contribution. I am one of those who believe 
in the popularly discredited (or perhaps un 
known) “Hidden Hand.” Taking it as a work- 
ing hypothesis, the appointment of Conant to 
Germany has a significance even more fright- 
ening than that pointed out by Mrs. Hess... . 
Since Mrs. Hess has sounded the alarm in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, would it be out of 
place to suggest that you engineer a campaign 
of sharpshooting to have Conant summarily 
removed from his position? You might have 
the additional honor of smoking out his real 
masters. 

Benedict Forest 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ed. Many tha ks for the compliment. 
However, I fear that smoking out hidden tal- 
ent in MSS leaves little time for smoking out 
the “Hidden Hand.’ 


THEY LOVE TO MISQUOTE 
EDITOR: 

A certain Dr. Walter Montano, Executive 
Director of Christ’s Mission in N. Y., had an 
article in the Freemason magazine New Age. 
It was in the March issue, but it first ap- 
peared in the previous December issue of the 
Converted Catholic. In the article he quoted 
you as having said in the September CATHOLIC 
WorRLD: “Democracy leads to tyranny.” Then 
he went on to show how Catholics cannot be 
good Americans. Did he quote you correctly? 

Arthur Morse James 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ed.:A prize example of quoting out of con- 
text! In my Septe mber editorial, I wrote that 
the Rousseau- nourished intellectuals, after 
seeing France run red with human blood im 
the French Revolution, realized “that democ- 
leads to tyranny, for the will of the 
majority, if uncontrolled by religious factors, 


racy 


runs roughshod over minorities. But A merican 
based on 
that the 
to alienate the rights to life, lib- 
and the Rous- 


seau’s idea of a pure democracy simply trans- 


democracy, religious dogmas, pre- 


scribes majority will never be able 
God-given 
erty pursuit of happiness.” 
ferred the absolute, transcendent power of a 
Sovereign King to the General Will of the 
People. The Founding Fathers rejected this 
idea, placing moral law above the Will of the 
People. 

The Catholic is 


Converted claimed to be 


edited by ex-priests. According to Expose, Dr. 
Montano, one of the editors, “was never a 
priest, was never a monk. At best he was a 
Dominican friar.” 


DISAGREES WITH MARITAIN 
EDITOR: 

I have been reading your editorials and 
wanting to give you my unwelcome and un- 
solicited criticism but the struggle for sur- 
vival takes most of my time. But after read- 
ing your editorial, “Maritain and the New 
Age,” in which you comment on his_ book, 
Range of Reason, I find myself with some time 
on my hands. 

Both you and Maritain show an abysmal 
ignorance of human nature, just as the found- 
ers of Christianity did. You must know that 
at the very dawn of Christianity there were 
eighty-six sects according to St. Augustine 
and there was no love lost between those 
Christians (?) for they hated and murdered 
one another with tremendous zeal and enthu- 
siasm. And in two thousand years only about 
one-fifth of the human race has been con- 
verted to Christianity and of this fifth the 
great majority are only nominal Christians 
who pay only lip service to Christian teach- 
ings. Now the Church is due for another 
Reformation or Great Schism, this time forced 
upon her by liberalism. The liberal forces 
within the Church are getting stronger and 
either the Church will be forced to repudiate 
her teachings against freedom and democracy 
or there will be another splitting, with the 
American Church breaking away. 

“Once again there will be an era of heroic 
Christianity.” Mr. Maritain seems to be 
wishing for a return of Dark Ages with the 
Inquisition and its horrible cruelties which 
have served as model to Hitler and Stalin. 
And Mr. Maritain has the brazen effrontery 
to proclaim himself as a liberal... . 

M. Novella 
Miami, Fla. 


Ed.: The founder of Christianity knew hu- 
man nature and predicted: “It needs must be 


that scandals come.” He never predicted the 
number of converts to the Church but did 
promise He would remain with the Church 


to the end of time. 


CARDINAL GRIFFIN SPEAKS 
EDITOR: 


The Feb. 21st issue of The New Statesman 
and Nation, a British periodical, ran a front 
page article “The Cardinal and the Woman” 
in which they advanced the idea that the 
Catholic Church was behind the times in try- 
ing to tie the hands of doctors by not allow- 
ing abortion. The article stated that a bill 
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in England (presum- 
abortion when certain condi- 

icle stated that a pre- 
governing body was being 
women to undergo child- 
tion laws. The article 
Cardinal Griffin had at- 
fy the Catholic viewpoint but 
rned more by dogma than 
This isn’t just a fight of 
fight of Catholicism 
The world is pagan enough 

the world be- 
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Kans. 


MARXISM 
EDITOR: 
In the March issue of THE CATHOLIC 
WorRLD, Mr. Bori Balla reviewed a con- 
versation that with me in June, 1952, 
French Cath- 
influence. But 
inadmissable 
I had made 
false idea of 
sm in France. As this 
article furthe ks injuring the reputation 
of Catholics, I think 
it is my errors therein. 
Mr. « and it shows 
that he with Catholic 
France—is t it as being in a troubled 
This true 
trieted groups and not “many 
states. I think that 
thought been as vital and 
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strong in France as it is today. And this is 
true not only of the generation of a Gilson 
a Maritain. I can testify to the profound 
faith and fidelity to the Church of the univer- 
sity youth with whom I am directly con- 
cerned. Christianity in France has great 
variety but not confusion. This variety, on 
the contrary, is its wealth. 

Particularly unacceptable the phrase 
where Mr. de Balla compares the situation as 
it is in France today to that of the period of 
1907. This implication seemingly establishes 
an analogy between the Modernist period and 
our own. Now if ever two periods were dif- 
ferent, these two were. Modernism presented 
a dissolution of dogma under the action of 
rationalism. It was a phenomenon of decad- 
ence. The present period, on the contrary, 
attests to the vitality of the most authentic 
Christianity. 

Another serious mistake in Mr. Balla’s 
article, is that he identifies Leftist Christians 
and Progressive Christians. This is exactly 
if he attributed to all Rightist Christians 
the errors of “L’Action Francaise” condemned 
by Pius X and Pius XI. The Leftist Chris- 
tians are as faithful as the Christians of the 
Right. It inexcusable to doubt their faith 
by identifying them with few who have 
been led astray. These simplifications 
which prove the ignorance of Mr. de Balla 
concerning France and which make his article 
unacceptable. 

I do not doubt the good faith of Mr. de Balla. 
But I think that he spoke too quickly about 
matters he did not sufficiently understand, as 
several serious errors elsewhere prove. He had 
a perfect right to say that we had discoursed 
together of the danger of certain Marxist in- 
filtration among French Catholics. But in his 
article this danger is grossly distorted. It 
French Catholicism in its entirety that appears 
to be threatened—an exaggeration that attrib- 
utes to the whole what is true only of some ex- 
tremists. That is why I am sure that Mr. de 
Balla himself will welcome this correction 
which I am sending you in full confidence of 
your willingness to publish it in your very sym- 
pathetic magazine. 

Rev. Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


Paris, 
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de 
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is 


France 


EDITOR: 

To receive Father Daniélou’s comment on 
any controversial subject is always valuable 
and thought-provoking; for that reason I 
mailed him my article. I regret that his too 
brief comment did not deal directly with the 
concrete points which I enumerated except 
for one statement: he rejects the analogy 


opposite Page 240. 
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JUNE, 1953 
Do They Like Us? 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue Europeans do not love us. We have aided them with Marshall 
Plan funds and ERP and have embraced them in a wide sweep of inter- 
national good will: we have advised them on the imminence of the Soviet 
threat and introduced them to Coca-Cola. I do not suggest that we are 
without blame: I simply advert to the fact that the postwar illusion of 
European-American friendship has been dispelled. The European looks 
upon the American GI in Europe or Asia as a good-natured blunderer, 
benevolent but oh so immature, impatient and belligerent. 

This estimate of the American, common enough among the people, 
is even more general among the European diplomats. They have cold 
chills at the very name of Douglas MacArthur whom they consider the 
arch-GI and supreme example of American rashness, rambunctiousness 
and bad judgment. They admire, with a mixture of wonder and surprise, 
the natural generosity of heart of the Americans but they regret American 
naiveté and lack of discretion. They claim we cannot be trusted in our 
practical judgments because we are too young as a nation, too pitifully 
unversed in the game of politics. 


I CAN imagine a French and a German diplomat huddling together in a 
room in the Palais de Chaillot in Paris where NATO held its April meet- 
ing. Perhaps the Frenchman would whisper to the German: “We must 
persuade Dulles to soften up. He is bearing down too hard upon us.” It 
looks as though Dulles did soften up. The demands upon the member 
nations of NATO were relaxed at that meeting. The original NATO mili- 
tary goals of planes to be produced and divisions to be equipped were 
whittled down for 1953 and 1954. Originally it was thought that 1954 
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would be a critical year, a year in 
which the Soviet threat would reach 
its maximum intensity. gut the 
“let-down” sanctioned at the April 
NATO meeting took notice of the 
Soviet “peace drive” and the grow- 
ing opinion of Europeans that 1954 
will not be critical. 

Secretary Dulles in a talk on 
April 29th explained the “let-down” 
in this fashion: “We did not want 
our military strength to become a 
carrier of economic disease. Now 
the European members had_ been 
straining toward theoretical forced 
goals to such an ex- 
tent that now they 
are beginning to get 
out of breath. And 
since we can’t foresee the year of 
greatest danger, President 
that it 
adopt a pace which can be main- 
tained with growing. strength, 
rather than run the risk of drop- 
ping exhausted by the wayside be- 
fore we reach a safe haven.” 

However, it is obvious that Dulles 
was rather unhappy over European 
inertia regarding the NATO treaty. 
“T can you that all of the 
European Defense Community gov- 
ernments are fully aware of the im- 
portance of quick action. But in 
each of countries there 
parliamentary delays. This strains 
our patience. But we must not let 
it break our patience.” Indeed, it 
may take many months before the 
various governments ratify the 
treaty. Thus far, only the parlia- 
ment of the West German Republic 
has ratified it. 


Dulles and 
VATO 


Eisen- 


hower believes is safest to 


assure 


these are 


Way don’t the Europeans co-oper- 
ate more eagerly with Americans 
in the matter of European defense 
planning? Why are they so resent- 


ful of our “impatience”? The first 
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reason is psychological. It is not to 
be expected that once-powerful na- 
tions like France, Britain and Ger- 
many should serenely rejoice in be- 
coming dependent on America as 
patron and benefactor. Economi- 
cally and militarily inferior to the 
United States, their 
very Status is a hu- 
miliation to them. 
The only way in 
which they can enjoy a feeling of 
superiority over the U. S. is to boast 
they are superior in diplomatic wis- 
dom. This they do by pointing out 
our “blunders.” 

We are making a “blunder” bhe- 
cause we do not make overtures to 
the Soviets now that Russia is talk- 
ing “peace.” When President Eisen- 
hower addressed the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, he 
called upon the Soviets to back up 
their talk of peace with deeds. Spe- 
cifically he mentioned: a settlement 
of the Korean war, a free and united 
Germany with a government based 
on free and secret ballot, a peace 
treaty with Austria, full independ- 
ence for East European nations. 
Pravda replied that the Soviets were 
ready for “serious, business-like 
discussions.” The Europeans say 
we should jump at such a wonder- 
ful opportunity and offer the Soviets 
some tempting concessions. 

The Europeans feel that we are 
making grievous diplomatic mis- 
takes in advocating the rearming of 
Germany at this critical time. As 
for the Asiatic situation, we 
told that we should 
throw Formosa to 
Mao, forget about 
Chiang, and help the 
Chinese Reds to a place in the U.N. 
Indeed, the general opinion of Euro- 
peans is that we are misjudging 
Russia’s intentions when we claim 


Second 


Fiddle 


are 


Mao and 
Chiang 
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that she is anxious to start another 
war: the danger is not nearly as 
immediate as the Americans imag- 
ine. 


Ax interesting example of Eu- 
rope’s attitude is to be found in 
“Europe and the Americans,” by 
Eugon Kogon and Walter Dirks 
(Cross Currents: Winter, 1953). 
The authors are Catholic editors of 
the Frankfurter Hefte, an independ- 
ent monthly of democratic thought 
in Germany. 

In this article, the American is 
pictured as the present landlord of 
Europe who has imposed a heavy 
defense burden on Europe in con- 
sequence of the Korean war which 
the Americans “have done so much 
to influence both positively and 
negatively.” Just what is it in 
Americans that irritates Europeans? 
“ it is probably the American 
ascendancy, their often hasty and 
undiscerning manner of nobly ap- 
proaching something of far-reach- 
ing importance with daring and 
strength, their ever-present opti- 
mistic state of mind that grates on 
our nerves.” There it is again 
and from writers who are pro- 
American: we are considered bub- 
bling idealists suddenly thrust into 
a position of power in which we are 
making frightful mistakes. 

These editors argue that Europe 
wants to be independent of Amer- 
ica. Instead of becoming an Ameri- 
can colony, it wants to remain “the 
mosaic Europe” in which’ each 

country will retain 
An its own customs and 
American traditions. It hopes 
Eurepe to become a Third 

Force, separate from 
both America and Russia but on the 
side of the Americans. Yet, accord- 
ing to the Frankfurter Hefte editors, 
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Europeans hesitate to speak about 
becoming a Third Force for 
that Americans will scent a 
trayal. 

The advantages of being a Third 
Force are many, according to the 
Europeans. They are predicated 
on the idea that the Soviet menace 
is vastly exaggerated by the Ameri- 
cans. The ordinary European be- 
lieves that the war threat is quite 
remote as long as the Americans 
promise to intervene if the Russians 
invade Europe. For the Soviet lead- 
ers are crafty and cautious: they are 
not ready for a world war and they 
will not tangle with America in such 
a war until they are ready. All of 
which is so much wishful thinking 
on the part of Europeans for they 
know better than we do that the 
Soviet leaders are impatient) and 
power-hungry and have made many 
serious military blunders. 

Another advantage of serving as 
a Third Force is that Europe can 
then act as mediator between Rus- 
sia and America. So say these Ger- 
man editors. The 
assumption is that 
the Soviets would be 
ready to negotiate 
with Europe as a 
Third Force but not with Europe as 
“an accomplice” of the Americans. 
Unfortunately Russia doesn’t care 
for mediators: the history of East- 
ern Europe is the history of medi- 
ators who were not strong enough 
to defend the 
Red Army. 
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| according to Kogon and 
Dirks, the European distrusts the 
American as unstable and therefore 
unreliable. Europeans would rather 
remain quiet than surrender them- 
selves to the ever-changing tem- 


peraments and methods of — the 
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Americans, The European cannot 
the way in- which 
Americans adopt foreign policies or 


understand 


economic plans and then suddenly 
serap them for a new experiment 
Now of course, this may be evidence 
of American and 
udaptiveness but again it may be 


said very aptly that in the past we 


resourcetulness 


have tried too many experiments in 
foreign policy. 
true of the policy in 
shifted from day to day. 


This Was especially 
China. It 
When, however, we scrutinize the 
whole question of European resent- 
mment of Americans, it seems to me 
that the root of all the trouble 
lack of moral courage in the Euro- 
Very probably we Amert- 
cans might also lack courage if we 


IS i 
peanhs. 


had gone through the agonies and 
terrors endured by Europe in the 
last two 
tially spared us. 


wars. God has providen- 

But the fact Is 
that Kurope iS spir- 
itually as 
physically exhausted 
and is afraid. Afraid 
of the Russians. Afraid to face up 
to the awful proportions of the 
Soviet menace. That fear impels 
them “to whistle in the dark” by 
belittling the danger of a 
attack. 
simply 
reality. 


Who's 
Afraid? 


well as 


Russian 
European neutralism is 


an attempt to escape from 


4 
= it may be that, as George 


Kennan claims, we Americans have 


been utopian in our foreign policy 
in the past. At times we have been 
international boy - scouts, imperial 
“do-gooders”; our diplomats have 
very impractical 
world bet- 
Rejecting the doctrine of 
Original Sin, they did not know hu- 
man nature and believed that men 


needed only to be free in order to be 


projected 
and artificial 
terment 


some 
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virtuous. With the nineteenth cen- 
tury Liberals they scorned the 
Christian notion of moral responsi- 
bility: they thought of the free man 
as necessarily the noble man. They 
away from our 
idealism and resolved to 
make the world safe for democracy 
and freedom. 


sailed shores on 


clouds ol 


In Europe, however, a disease far 
more dangerous than idealism has 
been afflicting the people. For cen- 
turies now there has been a proces- 
sion of enemies of God and moral- 
itv: Nietzsche, Marx, Feuerbach, 
Heine and hundreds of others. 
They have done their work devil- 
ishly well. Today, hAving abdicated 
her moral abdicated 
her Christian religion, Europe is 
morally sick. Her courage is gone. 
Unless she is re-energized by a fresh 
und exuberant outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, she is doomed. 


sense as she 


W., vr about our lack of prudence? 
Is it true that we Americans are im- 
mature and juvenile in our practical 
and political judgments? I don’t 
doubt it for one minute. Certainly 
we lack Europe’s experience, its 
mellow wisdom, its prudence. But 
|! also think that Europeans are 
not using their prudent judgment 
where Russia is concerned. Between 
fear of Russia and 
resentment against 
Americans, they are 
allowing their emo- 
tions to cloud their minds. They 
dare not look upon the awful reality 
of the present situation. They rest 
their hopes in a supposed Russian 
fear of American atom bombs, fear 
of revolution in the satellite states, 
fear of Russian regiments surrend- 
ering on an even larger scale to the 
Americans than they surrendered to 
the Germans in the early years of 
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the last war. But they know that 
the Russian preparations for war 
are going on all the time, that guns 
and planes and ships are rolling 
down the assembly lines in Russian 
factories, that a defenseless Europe 
is a temptation to the power-hungry 
bureaucrats in the Kremlin. They 
know too that the Soviet regime has 
frequently proved itself impetuous 
and irrational in its strategy. They 
know that it doesn’t pay to be neu- 
tral in its path. 


Thee the end of the very inter- 
esting article already cited above, 
Kugon Kogon states that Europeans 
must patiently repeat and 
over again to the Americans, espe- 
cially when they urge Europeans to 
do something unwise: “Let us ex- 
umine things with one another. 
You surely know from experience 
that with us and the the 


over 


rest of 


world everything is not just as you 


alone see it.” That indeed is very 
wise counsel. But I think he is quite 
wrong in saying that 
Europe’s situation is 
that of a man “with 
a bear in the dis- 
tance behind, and a precipice in the 
measured distance in front... .” He 
is definitely wrong in thinking that 
there is a road of escape along the 
slope so that he will not meet with 
destruction in front or behind. 
America is not a precipice nor is a 
Third Force the solution to Eu- 
rope’s plight. Europe should indeed 
be independent of America and 


A Bear and 
a Precipice 
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America has no territorial aspira- 
tions on the Continent, but the fact 
remains that this is a conflict of 
civilizations between Western Eu- 
rope and Communism, and America 
and Europe are indissolubly linked 
in a common Christian destiny. 
United they stand, divided they will 
undoubtedly perish. 


W: can fully understand the de- 
sire of Europeans to help preserve 
the peace without taking sides in 
the conflict between Russia and the 
United States. They shudder at the 
thought of the frightfulness of an 
atomic war. But there can be no 
neutrality, as Norman Thomas has 
said, “between light -even the fitful 
light of our existing democracy 
and the total darkness of imperial 
Communism.” Experience has 
taught us that no neutrals can 
peacefully bargain with or coexist 
with the Communists. Benes and 
Masaryk in Czechoslovakia tried it 
and failed tragically. 

Again, to quote Norman Thomas, 
“The tragedy of their fates has not 
sufficiently impressed responsible 
men in Asia or even in some parts 
of Europe and America. Contem- 
plating this fact, I remember the 
old story of Bluebeard and his eight 

or was it nine—-wives. I suppose 
the very last one of them thought 
that she could get along with the 
old dear.” Futile is any Third Force 
which fails to defend itself against 
an aggressive Communism which 
seeks universal power. 








Personal Recollections of Bishop Byrne 


by JULIE BEDIER 





= Byaxt of Maryknoll, Apostolic Delegate to Korea, was recently 
reported dead, a victim of Red persecution. He is the second American 
Bishop to be so honored within the last few months. He was a native 

Washington, D. C., and had held a long series of posts of distinction 
ver since he joined Maryknoll, soon after his ordination in 1915. What- 
ver he did, or wherever he worked, he was soon singled out and placed 
i charge of something or somebody. 


He was the sort of person who can never be anything else but distin- 
suished. He was tall, thin, with a slight stoop, and his gait might better 
be deseribed as a casual amble rather than a walk. He needed only to 
enter a room, in his unhurried way, and all eyes would be drawn to him, 
il attention focused on his infrequent, quiet remarks. He was extremely 
viltv, with a kindly humor, and laughter followed him wherever he went. 
He thought people ought to laugh frequently; it was good for them. And 

was always looking for ways to make people happy; he was no dour 
Puritan 

Father Byrne was sent to Korea after serving a few years as Superior 

Maryvknoll’s Junior Seminary at Clarks Summit, Pa. In 1927 he was 

ined Prefect Apostolic of Pyengyang, Korea. His little church and bare, 

nifortless residence were, at first, both contained in a small native house 
in Sinwiju on the Yalu River; a town destined to become well known to 
bomber pilots in the Korean war of our day. 


‘ 

I wren “BANG” as the Koreans called him, had to bend his long frame 
ilimost double to enter the squatty native houses, but he was soon well 
known among the people. He had a brilliant mind, and was soon speak- 
ing Korean and Japanese, preaching and hearing confessions, managing 
his parish affairs as well as those of his vicariate. 

He was always good for a handout to any Korean with a sad story, 
for his heart was as soft as warm butter. His cook, a native named John, 
was not even fairly efficient, but he lived in comparative opulence on 
the generous salary that Father Byrne paid him “because he had a wife 
ind family.” He always overpaid his help according to Oriental standards, 
because, he said, justice demands that we be more generous than local 
native employers who have a lower standard of living than ours. 




















| ee the cook, was often worth 
his salary on account of the amuse- 
ment he caused. Father Byrne once 
bought a quantity of canned sar- 
dines to have something easy to pre- 
pare for his modest table on days 
of abstinence. Weeks went by, and 
he wondered, mildly, why no sar- 
dines ever appeared. He said noth- 
ing to John about it; it was not his 
way to embarrass anyone by a com- 
plaint. Each Friday a_ glutinous 
mess of boiled fish appeared; its 
origin and name were mysteries to 
Father Byrne. Finally the facts 
came to light. The cook had been 
taking the sardines out of their cans 
and cooking them. 

Another time someone gave Fa- 
ther Byrne a cake with raisins in 
it; perhaps it was a fruitcake from 
his family, sent over for Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas. John noticed that 
Father “Bang” ate the raisin-filled 
cake with relish, so he decided to 
concoct something along the same 
line. He could not find raisins in 
the local market, but he did_ find 
some hard dried peas. He mixed 
up a cake batter and poured in a 
good measure of the hard, uncooked 
peas, baked the cake and put it on 
the table. When Father Byrne 
(and, I believe, some priest guests) 
tried to eat the cake, cracking the 
hard peas between their teeth, they 
were, to say the least, touched by 
John’s solicitude. 


I, was during these first years as 
Prefect Apostolic in the Northern 
Korean mission that Father Byrne 
put up a convent for the first group 
of Maryknoll Sisters to work in 
Korea. He built it in old Wiju, 
twelve muddy or dusty miles away 
from his own parish, which was 
Sinwiju—- “New Wiju.” He did 
much of the work with his own 
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hands, and watched over every de- 
tail of construction, local 
bricklayers and carpenters were not 


since 


well acquainted with American 
standards. 

When the Sisters arrived they 
found that Father Byrne’ had 


thought of everything. The house 
was spotless and shining, in perfect 
order, and the first meal was even 
brought to them, ready 
Even so, the first years were hard 


cooked. 


on the Sisters. Wiju was a town 
of straw -thateched houses, com- 
pletely isolated. Nobody in the 


whole area spoke any English. The 
Sisters cut off from = every- 
body, and had no work to do except 


were 


keep house and study the languages. 
They the pioneer group, 
sounding out the possibilities, and 
not knowing vet just what kind of 
work to do or how to begin. 


were 


Father Byrne, who had no doubt 
suffered from loneliness and isola- 
tion in his own early years, visited 
the Sisters often and tried to keep 
them happy. He generous 
with spiritual aids, having gone all 
out to prepare a beautiful chapel for 
them, and often coming to Wiju to 
give one of his inimitable confer- 
He was always cheerful and 


was 


ences, 
genial, and pranks were his stock 
in trade. <A_ huge 
might appear, 


packing case 
as if by magic, no- 
body knew from what source. In it 
might be found useful 
gifts for each one, done up in fan- 


foolish or 
tastic ways. 


Dx day Sister Simplicia broke 


her denture. To visit a dentist she 


had to travel by crowded Ford bus 
the twelve muddy miles down to 
Sinwiju, then by ricksha across the 
bridge 
by 
streets of 


the 
various 


Yalu 
stages 


Antung, 


mile-long 
River, 
through 


over 
and 
the 
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Manchuria, to the dentist's office. It 
was a long, hard day’s journey. She 
had to leave the denture with the 
dentist for repairs. Father Byrne 
said he would be going across to 
Antung within the week; he would 
pick it up and send it up to Wiju, 
so the Sister would not have to re- 
peat the long trip. 

The Sisters looked for the post- 
man each day, expecting a small 
package, and Sister Simplicia kept 
out of sight of the natives and tried 
not to smile. No package came 
Finally one day a huge ox-cart was 
pulled into the yard by a great hulk 
of a beast. On the cart was a large 


wooden crate, addressed to. the 


Sisters. The Sisters flocked around, 
full of curiosity, while the = ox- 
driver and the loeal handyman 


opened it. Inside was a lot of pack- 
ing, and a smaller wooden box. In- 
side that was more packing, and a 


cardboard box. Inside that, more 
packing and a little box. Inside 


the little box, a big red apple. And, 
stuck into one side of the apple 
were Sister Simplicia’s teeth. Fa- 
ther Byrne had come upon an ox- 
cart driver in need of a job, and he 
thought the Sisters could use a little 
laugh, and that was the result. 


" 
k ATHER ByRNE’s pranks and jokes 
were always kindly; he simply 
could not hurt anybody’s feelings 
He was deeply humble, and tried to 





Father his beloved Korean 


people called him, was no dour Puritan 


“Bang.” as 


the gaiety of the saints was his in full meas- 
ure. Msgr. Quinlan, of the Irish Columban 
Fathers. a fellow-prisoner of Bishop Byrne. 
was recently released by the North Koreans 
and has confirmed the report of his heroic 
death. Julie Bedier, Sister M. Juliana, o! 
Maryknoll, knew the Bishop well, as she her- 
self was one of the pioneer Sisters in the 


North 


Korean mission. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF BISHOP BYRNE 


sidestep honors and dignities. Later 
on, When he was consecrated Bish- 
op, he referred to himself flippantly 
as “my excellency.” Only his close 
friends knew how deeply spiritual 
he was, and only an oceasional late 
prowler discovered by accident that 
Father Byrne, night after 
everyone else had retired, went into 
his church or chapel and prayed for 
un hour or more before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Father Byrne had barely finished 
building his church at = Sinwiju 
when he was elected Assistant Supe- 
rior General of the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers, and had to make his residence 
at Maryknoll, New York, where he 
was kept busy with administrative 
duties for the swiftly growing so- 
ciety. That was a hard thing for 
Father Byrne, who loved his mis- 
sion and his Korean people slavish- 
ly. He had, however, schooled him- 
self to do hard things, and to do 
them graciously. He once let slip 
the admission that when he was in 
charge of students at Clarks Sum- 
mit Junior Seminary he used to 
seek, deliberately, the ghastly job 
of telling a student the bad news 
when the Council had 
had no vocation and 
home. 


each 


decided he 
must be sent 


H.. was never one to shirk respon- 
sibility or slide through life the easy 


way. Even in constantly recurring 
little things this held true. He once 
remarked to a friend that 
morning, after Mass, he had an 
almost uncontrollable desire to 
leave his vestments scattered on the 
cabinet for the sacristan to tidy up. 
He forced himself to stay in the 
sacristy until he had folded each ar- 
ticle neatly and put it away, before 
returning to the church to make his 
thanksgiving. 


each 
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In 1935 Father Byrne was sent to 
Kyoto, Japan, to begin work in a 
new mission field. Soon he was 
Monsignor Byrne, Prefect Apostolic 
of Kyoto. He had an the 
ground, and felt the coming war as 
au farmer feels the coming thunder- 
storm. He picked out an outstand- 
ing member of his native clergy, 
and resigned in his favor, leaving 
the native priest to become Mon- 
signor, later Bishop Furuya, head of 
the Kyoto diocese, with a number 
of American priests as well as na- 
tive clergymen under him. This act, 
perhaps more than any other, en- 
deared Monsignor Byrne to the 


ear to 


Japanese people. 

His genial ways and his numer- 
ous charities made him popular 
with poor and rich, the humble and 
those in high places as well. Dur- 
ing the whole of World War Il 
Monsignor Byrne stayed in Japan, 
unmolested, but confined to his 
house. He was not allowed to do 
mission work, and no doubt he suf- 
fered much from and 
inactivity. He was always a great 
hand for pets, however. In former 
years he owned one dog after an- 
other on whom he lavished affection 
and kindness. During the war 
years in Japan he had a parrot, to 
Whom he taught heaven knows 
What kind of mildly profane re- 
marks. 


loneliness 


Wraex the Japanese surrendered to 
MacArthur and the war was over, 
the people were in terror. All their 
knowledge of conquerors led them 
to expect pillage, murder and rape, 
and the anti-American propaganda 
on which they had been fed led 
them to expect it on a grand scale. 
It was then that Monsignor Byrne, 
in his ealm, friendly voice, spoke to 
the Japanese nation over the radio, 
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issuring them that the Amerienan 


troops would do them no harm. No 
me knows how many acts of vio 
lenee and retaliation this talk may 
have prevented Military officials 


credit it as playing a large part in 
the peaceful oecupation of Japan 
Phe 


byrne as 


people rt varded Monsignot 
the Numbet Ameri- 
can in Japan; MacArthur being ot 
Number One MacArthur 


himself stated: “In the early days 


‘| WoO 
COUTTS, 


of the Japanese occupation when 
everything was in contusion, Mon- 


signor Byrne was of great help to 


us He was resoureetul and cou- 
reOUS He was looked up lo by 
verybody “ 


| ae the war Monsignor Byrne 
the United States and 
by his writings and lectures tried to 
show the 


ese people were undergoing a spir- 


eturned to 


\mericans that the Japa- 


tual revolution; that Christianity 
should recognize the hour and 
rasp the opportunity; that) we 
mucht to eo all-out to fill the vacuum 
in Japan before the hosts of Stalin 


md { OM Pay could take over 
In 1949 Monsignor Byrne was ap 
potted \pr stolic Delegate to Korea 


md Wis th ide il Bishop He went 
Seoul for his consecration, and 
there he stayed with his people all 


through the trying days of another 
L hi North 
named him Public Enemy Number 
On out to get They 


rccused him of providing an esplo- 


Will Reds in Korea 


and set him 


nave Ce nler, and SO OD, 


all through 
the list of crimes that the Reds’ ene- 
nies seem unfailingly to commit 
When the North 
vaded Seoul, Bishop Byrne was one 
of the first to be apprehended He 
had 


Koreans in- 


previously sent most of his 


priests south to Pusan, there to care 


for refugees and displaced persons 
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1950 thal 
Bishop Byrne was arrested by the 
Some later, he 
train, in a box 


lt was in the summer ot 
Communists. time 
Was pul on a bare 
ear, and taken north under guard 
He, with Father Booth, 
tary, Monsignor Quinlan of the Irish 
Fathers, the 


Bishop Cooper, and = others, 


his secre- 


Columban Anghean 
were 
moved trom place to place, ending 
up during bitter winter weather al 
il Village the Yalu River 
Rough, seanty native food, the cola 
and neglect brought on pneumonia. 
Others, young and more resilient, 
were suflering the same privations, 
and Bishop Byrne spoke to them 
frequently during his last illness 
He repeatedly urged them to bear 
their sufferings patiently and gladly 
for Christ. At time, he 
marked, “After the privilege of my 
priesthood, this privilege of suffer- 
ing for Christ with all of you ts the 


hear 


one re- 


greatest one of my life.” 


‘ 

F eves BoorH gave him the last 
Mass and Holy 
munion were of course impossible. 
The Bishop died peacefully on the 
morning of November 25, 1950. 
Monsignor Quinlan robed him in 
his own cassock, and he and Father 
Booth, the Anglican Bishop, and a 
few other friends, dug his grave in 
the frozen earth and laid him to 
rest. Anyone who knew Bishop 
Byrne would be sure of one thing; 
nothing could have made him more 
jubilant than the prospect of being 
a martyr. To be sure, he was not 
a formal martyr, in the sense of 
preferring to die rather than apos- 
tatize when given the choice. But 


absolution. Com- 


he elected to stay at his post, know- 
ing the consequences. And as some- 
one once remarked, “The Lord ts a 
ventleman; He will not quibble over 
small details 





Self-Incrimination and 
Congressional Investigations 


by ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J. 


Te centuries-old) right) against 
self-incrimination in judicial pro- 
ceedings has 
muddy waters. 
gressive Congressional investigation 
has brought about widespread con- 
fusion about the extent, the validity 
and the implications of the right to 
be mute before a competent public 
body. 

Should there be a law, it is asked, 
granting full immunity from prose- 
cution for those called upon to re- 
veal information defamatory — to 
themselves but necessary to our 
lawmakers? Should an employee be 
discharged for the use of a right 
guaranteed to him by the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution? 
Should the employment of — the 
right necessarily bring some moral 
stigma? 

A reasoned view of this constitu- 
tional immunity can be attained 
only by a review of the history and 
meaning of the Fifth Amendment 
and of its present unique develop- 
ment in connection with organized 
treason and organized crime in our 
midst. 


run tnto 
The ever more ag- 


recently 


The right not to accuse oneself is 
a corollary of that great foundation 
stone of Anglo-American law which 
presumes everyone to be innocent 


until the State him 
guilty not only by the preponder- 
ance of the evidence but beyond a 
reasonable doubt. If the State can- 
not prove in the juridical forum 
that one’s delicts are punishable 
crimes those acts need never be con- 
any human authority. 
Such is the cornerstone of American 
criminal jurisprudence, 


has proved 


fessed to 


Fe origins of the right against 
self-accusation in Anglo - American 


historical ob- 
The right derives from the 
classical maxim “nemo tenetur setp- 
sum prodere” (no one is held to ae- 
cuse himself) and first came into 
prominence on a wide seale by its 
invocation on the part. of 
accused of religious disloyalty to 
the Established) Church — shortly 
after England’s apostasy from the 
Church of Rome. 


law shrouded in 


security. 


are 


those 





Robert F. Drinan, $.J., LL.M., member of 
the Bar of the District of Columbia. reviews 
briefly the history and meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment and its present development in 
connection with organized treason and or- 
He declares the 
problem of Congressional investigations and 
Constitutional 


ganized crime in our midst. 
immunity to be a growing 
neuralgie point in American law and Ameri- 
can morals, 











Respect for the right against self- 
incrimination was carried to Amer- 
ica by the religious dissenters who 
founded Massachusetts and its first 
enactment in this country 
the Colonial Laws of that Common- 


was in 


wealth. It is interesting to note 
that many of the victims of the 


Salem witch trials of 1692 appealed 
in vain to. their 


against accusing themselves 


legal privilege 


io right not to incriminate one- 
self was placed in the Bill of Rights 
in these words: “/no one | . Shall 
be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.’ 
Judicial construction of this 
Amendment, traditionally liberal, 
has nonetheless restricted the 
munity to the case of a real crime 
not a mere indiscretion) 
crime performed by the 
not by another). The danger of 
the witness incriminating himself 
must he substantial and the court, 
not the the ultimate 
judge of the presence of the right 
to be silent. 

Despite the narrow wording of 
the Fifth Amendment courts have 
long ago extended the right against 
self-incrimination to grand jury 
proceedings and Congressional in- 
vestigations. It is in this latter area 
that the right not to accuse oneself 


im- 


and to a 
witness 


witness, Is 


has entered stormy seas.  Investi- 
gations of Communist activities and 
organized gambling have been the 
cause of four recent decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court. 
In briefest review those decisions 
restate the principle that a witness 
before a Congressional body may 
refuse to answer a question about 
his present membership in the CP, 
or about any 


association which 


would tend to forge the link in a 
chain of 


evidence which would 
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bring him to the bar of criminal 
justice. 

But those decisions say nothing 
about the predicament of the wit- 
ness called to testify before a Con- 
gressional body who cannot legiti- 
mately use the immunity from self- 
incrimination. And there is the 
heart of the trouble and the confu- 
sion which has arisen in connec- 
tion with the Fifth Amendment's 
prohibition of compulsory 
accusation. 


self- 


se what can a witness do but in- 
voke this privilege against self-in- 
crimination if he is asked to reveal 
some past indiscretion? There is no 
other refuge. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the witness indiscreetly or un- 
knowingly joined a Communist 
front organization some time ago 
He has committed no crime which 
is now punishable and hence can- 
not legally invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment. But if the witness reveals 
his past association he may well 
suffer economic and social sanctions 
of no small consequence. Rather 
than risk such sanctions not a few 
invoked the Fifth 
Amendment and remained mute. 

Congressional committees have as 
a rule been generous to the 
operative witness who now and then 
declines an answer on the grounds 
that it could incriminate him. But 
the fact remains that such a wit- 
ness, if he is really entitled to the 
privilege, cannot as a rule be heard 
to say afterward out of court that 
he is guilty of no crime. Such a 
protestation is inconsistent with his 
use of the privilege. There is then 
an inevitable implication of crimi- 
nal guilt in the use of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

The argument is made on occa- 
sion that the Fifth Amendment was 


witnesses have 


co- 
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designed to protect the innocent as 
well as the guilty and that therefore 
it is wrong to draw any implication 
from its use. This argument states 
too much; the Amendment was de- 
signed to protect those who have 
committed a delict which may not 
be juridically provable but it was 
not conceived to protect those who 
have nothing to hide. At least that 
is the way deeades of judicial deci- 
sions have construed it. 

Should then the use of the Fifth 
Amendment be cause for a person's 
dismissal from his position? Pre- 
scinding from the unique situation 
at the UN it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to discharge a person who 
has employed the right against self- 
incrimination if its use was really 
authorized, and if he has revealed a 
crime which impugns his compe- 
tence as an employee. 

For example, if a bank employee 
refuses to testify concerning alleged 
embezzlement lest he incriminate 
himself his employer bank could 
hardly be thought unreasonable if 
it suspended him. 


‘Te current attempt to abolish 
any moral stigma attaching to those 
who have invoked the right against 
self-incrimination derives from the 
fact that in many cases witnesses 
use this right as the only available 


protection of their privacy. Amid 
the kleig lights and _ insinuating 
questions of a Congressional inves- 
tigation many a witness clings to 
the only immunity which will pro- 
tect his past life and his reputation 
from the ears and eyes of an audi- 
ence of countless millions. 

As a means of furnishing some 
sort of a right of privacy for wit- 
nesses before Congressional bodies 
an attempt has been recently made 
to stretch the immunity from self- 
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accusation beyond its” traditional 
barriers. But the outlines of that 
right are so firmly imbedded in 
judicial and decisional law that it 
does not seem possible to extend the 
right to cover the predicament of 
the witness desirous of some pri- 
vacy amid the spectacle of a full- 
blown Congressional investigation. 


A NEW approach must clearly be 
made to protect the witness who is 
asked to jeopardize his career, his 
reputation and his future just so 
that Congress might have an item 
of information which, after all, may 
well be useless for any legislative 
purpose. Congress has been reluc- 
tant to draw up a uniform code of 
fair play for witnesses before its 
committees. It has allowed televi- 
sion, newsreel cameras and other 
publicity devices to take precedence 
over the rights of witnesses. It has 
so emphasized the legitimate edu- 
cative function of Congress that the 
reputations of individual citizens 
have been deemed secondary to the 
enlightenment of the nation. 

Since the legislature has been so 
slow in policing itself the inevitable 
has happened—the judiciary has in- 
tervened and has struck two blows 
for freedom. In an unprecedented 
decision Federal Judge H. A. 
Schweinhaut on October 9, 1952, 
ruled that two alleged gamblers 
could not be convicted of contempt 
of Congress for their refusal to an- 
swer questions in an atmosphere of 
a spectacular hearing which might 
so distract and disturb them that 
they would utter a falsity. 

These witnesses had not invoked 
their privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation but had declined to answer 
any question on the grounds that it 
would violate their constitutional 
rights. 
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Judge Schweinhaut, of the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, this the only 
point of having a the 
stand is “to get a thoughtful, calm, 
considered and ... truthful disclo- 
sure of facts; . 


reasoned way: 


witness on 


.. the atmosphere of 
the forum should lend itself to that 
end.” The television 
and camera newsreels, news pho- 
with their flashbulbs, 
radio microphones and an overflow 
of spectators brought about a situ- 
ation, in Judge Schweinhaut’s opin- 
which militated the 
purpose of a Congressional hearing 
and which placed the witness in 


presence of 


tographers 


ion, against 


proximate danger of saying some- 
thing he would later regret. 

Judge Schweinhaut did not rule 
that this particular investigation 
had exceeded its legislative purpose 
but he hinted at this by saying that 
no court has ever held that a Con- 
gressional committee can compel 
the testimony of witnesses before a 
panel whose end is not legislative 
but educative. This 
Judge Schweinhaut is not entirely 
satisfactory in its reasoning but it 
is the first judicial attempt to re- 
solve an ever more pressing prob- 


decision of 


lem. 


0. February 12, 1953, the Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia 
made another direct hit on Congres- 
sional investigations which go be- 
yond the scope of their authorized 
field of inquiry. The Appellate 
Court, reversing a Federal District 
Court, ruled that an alleged gam- 
bling figure was not obliged to an- 
swer the questions of the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime the government had 
not some the rele- 
vancy of the question to the scope of 
the investigation. “Such pertinency 


when 


made show of 
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three 


must be established,” the 
judge court held, “and presumption 
or possibility of pertineney will not 
suffice.” 

These rulings may seem like ele- 
mentary principles to one not 
versed in the law of Congressional 
investigations. The fact is, how- 
ever, that they open up new avenues 
of thinking on the predicament of 
the witness before’ the 
sional committee. They do not, of 
course, solve the problem of the per- 
who is asked to 
thing self-defamatory but not self- 
incriminatory but 
tions, nonetheless, 


Congres- 


son reveal some- 
revela- 
even before a 
small group, is likely to ruin his 
reputation and his future. 

The legal right 
know in this situation still prevails 


whose 


of Congress to 


over the individual’s natural right 
to his reputation. Nor is 
yet any measure of how urgently 


there as 


Congress needs this particular in- 
formation; its right to information 
has been virtually absolute. Only 
in one case has the Supreme Court 
ever said that a Congressional com- 
mittee has transgressed the limits 
of its legitimate area of inquiry. 


Bui future of the principles enun- 
ciated in these decisions remains to 
With the educative fune- 
tion of Congress assuming an ever 
greater status perhaps shall 
have, as Judge Schweinhaut hinted, 
a judicial ruling that no one shall be 
compelled to testify in an investiga- 
tion without a clear legislative in- 
tent. 

The current, highly controversial 
investigation into” the 
convictions of college 


be seen. 


we 


ideological 
professors 
elicits serious misgivings in any dis- 
passionate spectator as to the integ- 
rity and usefulness of such a pro- 
cedure. How can this investigation 
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be connected with any sincere de- 
sire to legislate on a national level 
against the alleged evil of subver- 
sives on the campuses? 

There are, it is true, solid reasons 
for desiring to know more about 
what sort of social and political doc- 
trine public and private colleges are 
promoting but it is questionable 
whether or not an_ investigating 
body of Congress is the appropriate 
unit of our government to compile 
such information. 


Tu recent judicial decisions at- 
tacking the propriety of publicity 
devices and inquisitorial techniques 
in connection with Congressional 
investigations have had at least one 
desirable result: they have been in- 
strumental in provoking the intro- 
duction by Congressman Keating 
(R., N. Y.) of a set of welcome rules 
for procedure in his Subcommittee 
for the Investigation of the Justice 
Department. 

Noting that the courts have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent Congressional procedure Con- 


gressman Keating ruled that his 
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committee would allow any one 
mentioned adversely to challenge 
the matter which affects his reputa- 
tion. Every witness before the com- 
mittee was given the right to coun- 
sel. Thirteen rules were promul- 
gated by Mr. Keating — a welcome 
addition but still most inadequate. 

The Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion proposed on February 20th by 
Senator Wayne Morse (and later by 
appropriate action in the House) is 
a far better plan. Its coverage is 
much more complete and its word- 
ing far more careful. It responds 
to a great extent to the protest filed 
on March 11, 1953, by the National 
‘Council of the Church of Christ in 
the U. S. A. to the excesses of cer- 
tain investigating bodies of our Con- 
gress. The commendable statement 
of this group of churchmen deserves 
the study of all public leaders re- 
sponsible for the conduct of legisla- 
tive inquiries. Indeed the subject 
of this admirable declaration—the 


reform of Congressional investigat- 
ing procedure 
ity on the agenda of the Ejighty- 
third Congress. 


deserves top prior- 














Religion 


by JOHN S. 


Sas “Father Gillis,” and everyone knows to whom you refer. You don't 
have to spell out “Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P.” No, “Father Gillis” is 
enough, like “Taft” or “Hemingway” or “Garbo.” And what does the 
name suggest? First, his quarter of a century of editorship of ‘Tht 
CATHOLIC WorLb: the trenchant editorials month by month, the adroit 
selection of timely, well written articles, choice verse, just reviews. Sec- 
ondly, his weekly column, Sursum Corda, carried by half-a-hundred Cath- 
olic papers in various parts of the land: outspoken and highly literate 
discussion of issues engaging public attention. Thirdly, his lectures, 
Which he continues to give in his eighth decade, and which draw enthu- 
siastic audiences. 

In this list, you have forgotten something: Father Gillis the penetrat- 
ing commentator on things spiritual. You don’t know him very well in 
that role? Perhaps you have not had the privilege of making a retreat 
under his direction. Of these he has given many. Perhaps you have not 
heard him in the pulpit, speaking the word of God with a distinctive com- 
bination of bluntness and savor. Perhaps in your area his “Catholic 
Hour” discourses were not available, series after series of which ranked 


for Everyone 


KENNEDY 


aus among the finest religious broadcasts ever sent out over the air. I, for 
one, can never forget the drama and the luminosity of one series which | 
would name for first place, that called “Saints vs. Kings.” 


Us, AMILIARITY with Father Gillis in his greatest role can now be reme- 
died. There has come from the press his book of essays on the spiritual 
life, So Near Is God (Seribner. $3), with a foreword by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Spellman. These essays, says the Cardinal, “reflect what Father 
Gillis has constantly championed during the half century of his priest- 
hood—-straight thinking and straight writing.” 

God and man are the subject of the meaty book, their relationship, 
religion. Life on the natural level, with its maddening frustrations, and 
life on the supernatural level, where we see reality as God does and share 
God’s own life. The sublime breathes, sounds, coruscates in these pages, 
but the fact and consequences of a fallen world are never lost sight of. 
The author knows man as he is, with his faults and his foolishness, his 
weakness and his waywardness. He knows the modern environment, 


brassily distracting, sensuous, materialistic, pragmatic. He knows how 
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hard it is for us, circumstanced as 
we are within and without, to at- 
tend to first things, to make our 
souls. And so he sets out to help 
us, not with soothing syrup, but 
with bracing specifics. 


W: must begin not with airy 
speculation, but with ourselves. 
Self-knowledge is the starting point 
of any expedition toward perfec- 
tion. It discovers to us an undi- 
voreeable pair of facts: that within 
us are hidden horrors, that within 
us are hidden powers. False friends 
of humanity deny the first fact; 
they would have us believe that we 
well-nigh 
Self-scrutiny, 
contention the lie. 
ure wounded, 


are perfect as we are. 
this 


It shows that we 


however, gives 
drawn to 
evil, deranged, disorientated. But 
it also reveals capacity for virtue, 
longing and a certain capacity to 
rise and struggle forward, hunger 
after goodness, if only we are shown 
the way and reinforced; it reveals a 
yearning toward God. 

How find Him? We are inclined 
to look everywhere but in the right 
He is within us. But to 
come in touch with Him, we must 
have silence, a measure of solitude. 
Everything conspires to prevent our 
uchieving these. We must, then, 
inake a special and sustained elfort 
to hush our senses, direct our undi- 
vided attention to our interior 
ing in listening quiet. If 
God will speak to us, not in words, 
but as Spirit to. spirit. 
This way comes awareness of God, 
contact with God, union with God. 
And “this, in the understanding of 
the race, is Religion.” 


perverse, 


place. 


be- 


we do, 


sentences, 


W, cannot expect that our knowl- 
edge of God, so attained, is going to 
be like our knowledge of, say, a pen- 
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cil which we can see, handle, reduce 
to its constituent elements. God is 
pure spirit, and we are not. He can- 
not be apprehended by our senses, 
much can He, one of whose 
qualities is simplicity, be dissected, 
analyzed. While we are in the un- 
resurrected flesh, we must be satis- 
fied with a knowledge of God which 
is faint, clouded. Faith must 
strongly supplement that knowl- 
edge. Our God “can be found, but 
not by the indifferent, the indolent, 
not by the man who holds that since 
God’s existence is not evident, He 
has no existence.” 

He is a transcendent God, 
But the Gospel story abounds in tes- 
timony as to His mind, will, atti- 
tude in our regard. 
of the sayings and doings of the 
Incarnate Son of God show us 
attractively —a Divinity who loves 
each of for 
ready to pardon and heal us; who, 
disregarding the standards of the 
world, cherishes the little ones, the 
humble, the poor, those chastened 
by sorrow; who prizes cleanness of 
heart, the right intention, charity 
They show us, too, a God so con- 
cerned about us that He sends His 
Son to our and that by 
means of suffering and death. How 
near is God! 


less 


yes. 


These records 
how 
is solicitous 


us, us, IS 


rescue, 


,| 
_ Him thus, we must en- 
deavor to live as He would have us 





In this critique of So Near Is God Father 
Kennedy presents Father Gillis in his great- 
est role: —that of penetrating commentator 
A book not only for 
Catholics but for persons of any or no re- 
will he predicts. awaken many 
God. Father John S. Kennedy, 


on things spiritual. 


ligion, it 
hearts to 


Associate Editor of the Catholic 
(Hartford), is 
country for his 
current literature. 


Transcript 
throughout the 
distinguished 


well known 


reviews of 
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We must ever heed conscience, “the 
mind commanding good and _ for- 
bidding evil.” By our conformity to 
conscience we fulfill His will, and 
conscience is to be exactly obeyed. 
“He who acts against his conscience 
prepares for perdition.” We must, 
further, practice a salutary, sensi- 
ble self-discipline, not stultifying 
nature, but, under the influence of 
grace, directing it away from the 
self-indulgence which eventuates in 
spiritual ruin. 

Again, we must battle temptation. 
It comes for our testing and 
strengthening. It is, says Father 
Gillis, “inevitable and, if IT may say 
so, desirable; first as an evidence of 
one’s being wholly human, and sec- 
ondly as a means for winning 
heaven and not having it thrown al 
one as a gift.” Resistance to temp- 
tation means avoidance of sin, 
which, despite all the sophistry to 
the contrary, brings acute unhappi- 
ness, entangles us in the most de- 
meaning slavery, and constitutes 
treachery to the God we must at last 
come home to or forever perish. 

A hard way, this? It is the way 
of the Cross, and there is no other 
road heavenward. We “are the peo- 
ple of the Cross,” writes Father 
Gillis, and he adds, “But it would be 
a mistake to conclude that the Cross 
is our entire religion. .. . We look 
to Resurrection, that of Jesus and 
our own.” It is in the light of the 
Cross and the Resurrection that we 
see life, that we make our judg- 
ments, set our standards, determine 
our values. 


2 keep in touch with God and to 
be transformed as He would have 
us, we must pray. Not just occa- 
sionally, not just perfunctorily; but 
always and with lively realization 
of what it is we do. Prayer is a 
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requisite of being truly human. 
Father Gillis quotes William James 
as saying, “We pray because we 
cannot help praying,” and offers his 
own observation, “Leave a man 
alone and he will be religious; cease 
to repress his spiritual emotions and 
he will give vent to them in prayer.” 
Were men not deterred from prayer, 
there would be far less mental dis- 
turbance. 

Habitual and effective prayer pre- 
sents certain difficulties. They can 
be surmounted by “control over the 
vagrant mind” and by coming to 
prayer not utterly fagged out but 
with physical freshness and mental 
resiliency, following the rule that 
first things deserve to be put first. 
In prayer we find rich, unfailing 
consolation, the renewal of our spir- 
itual powers, preservation from de- 
spondency and cynicism. We do, 
that is, if we meditate and contem- 
plate, and not merely rattle off 
words. And where is there a better 
guide to, inspiration for, prayer 
than in the Book of the Psalms, that 
incomparable treasury of man’s 
cries of adoration, contrition, 
thanksgiving, petition to the living, 
loving God? 


Bus does not all this argue that re- 
ligion will be our chief preoecupa- 


tion? Indeed. There can be noth- 
ing half-way about our religion. It 
must dominate, permeate our being, 
reaching out to the tiniest capil- 
laries of our existence. And there 
are, ready to hand, means for ac- 
complishing this seemingly impos- 
sible task. For one thing, there is 
the Eucharist, the Body and Blood 
of Christ given to us, daily if we 
will, for our food and drink, assimi- 
lating us to God and charging us 
with force for the arduous under- 
taking of Christian perfection. 
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There is, too, Our Lady, Co-Redemp- 
trix and Mediatrix of all 
quick to assist us on the steep path. 
That path brings us to heaven, 
where we shall be endowed with the 
beatific vision, where, at long last, 
we shall see as He is the God Whom 
we have sought and, until then, but 
dimly perceived. 


graces, 


‘Tem foregoing is a crude summary 
of what Father Gillis says so tell- 
ingly, and sometimes with uncom- 
mon beauty of phrasing, in his 210 
There is here no novel doc- 
trine, no attempt at sensationalism, 
no playing with paradox. Essential 
religion, the elements of religion are 
the author’s concern, and he evi- 
dences not only an exquisite appre- 
ciation, but also an unusual ability 
them clearly, impres- 
sively, persuasively. The Catholic 
reader cannot but derive from the 
book a fuller understanding of his 
religion and encouragement to 
abandon compromise and luke- 
warmness in its practice. But the 
book is not merely for Catholics. 
Since Father Gillis begins with fun- 
damentals 


pages. 


to present 


and proceeds cogently 
step by step, a person of any re- 
ligion or no (acknowledged) re- 
ligion can understand the argument 
in its first stages and will be drawn 
along to its conelusion. This is a 
work capable of awakening many 
hearts to God. 
Each chapter 
Gillis’s wide reading. 


indicates Father 
Of course St. 
Paul is quoted, copiously and with 
admirable aptitude. And St. Augus- 
tine. What lovely, electrifying sen- 
tences from this prince of the realm 
of wisdom the author sets before us. 
Newman is here, as we would have 
expected, and the Fathers of the 
Church. The Old Testament is 


drawn upon, and The Imitation of 
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Christ. The whole range of English 
literature is represented, Shake- 
speare and Van Wyck Brooks in 
rapid succession; the poets of sev- 
eral tongues are instanced. Philoso- 
phers ancient and modern, sapient 
and silly, are alluded to. The best 
of what has been said and written, 
as well as some of the worst, is grist 
to Father Gillis’s mill; he uses it all 
to elucidate truth, show up false- 
hood. 


H:. knows literature. 
knows life. The predicaments and 
dilemmas of the man commonly 
called common, he understands, as 
well as the problems of the learned 
or the sophisticated. He demon- 
strates that there is one Christian- 
ity, one spirituality for all, and not 
a plain article for some, an esoteric 
brand for others. He is especially 
good in his treatment of mysticism: 
he does not discount it, make it a 
matter of human effort exclusively, 
or hold that it is reserved for an 
elite. It is for all, but only under 
plain conditions. This is an exam- 
ple of Father Gillis’s ability to write 
of religion in just the right way, 
neither obfuscating nor vulgarizing. 

The book brings out more than a 
touch of the poet in Father Gillis, 
something which, I must confess, | 
had not suspected. This is sug- 
gested not merely by his delight in 
beauty of whatever kind, but by his 
ability to see through to the subtle 
truth in situations and things and 
to say what he sees in a way which 
kindles the imagination and 
heart. 


He also 


the 


H. is more familiar to us as a 
prophet. And a prophet he is here, 
as he surveys the world and the age, 
discerning what is amiss in both, 
castigating errors and aberrations, 


AMBUSHED 


but at the same time rousing men 
to what is basic, unchanging, sav- 
ing. He not only points out devi- 
ations from sanity and holiness; he 
also points out the sane and sancti- 
fying alternative and convincingly 
urges its adoption. 


,_ are many crisp judgments, 
revealing distinctions, aphoristic 
and even epigrammatic utterances 
which one would like to quote. But 
it is for readers (and they should 
be numbered in the thousands) to 
relish these as they go thoughtfully 
through a book whose solidity is 
matched by its grace, and have their 
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eyes opened to the Christian life in 
its eminent rightness and _ practi- 
cability. 

On page 145, Father Gillis writes, 
“We dare not think anything ex- 
cept what reviewers of books 
coerce us into thinking.” Should I 
answer, “Touché” or “En garde’? I 
am too proud to do the first, too rev- 
erent of Father Gillis to do the sec- 
ond. At any rate, there is no need 
to resort to coercion in communi- 
cating the opinion that So Near Is 
God is a book for everyone. I am 
sure that any who sample it will 
freely agree that the work is su- 


perb. 


Ambushed 


by SISTER M. PAULINUS SULLIVAN, I.H.M. 


A SINGLE rose, 

Red ina breeze, 

Can bring me sharply 
To my knees. 


Let but a thrush 
Fling down a phrase 
And lam stricken 
Dumb with praise. 


Stars, shouting, “God,” 
Hedge me about. 

His messengers 

Have found me out. 


Where shall 1 turn 
What shall I do, 
Should He Himself 
Stoop to pursue? 











Medical and Ethical Aspects 


of Alcoholism 


by E. GENUG 


——_— divide drinkers into 
four classes, sociable, reactive, neu- 
rotic and addictive. The first three 
are degrees if not species of inebri- 
ation, the last is alcoholism in the 
strict The alcoholic there- 
fore may be a graduate from the 
three initial As long as 
sociable drinkers avoid excess they 
are in no danger of become alco- 
holies. Alcoholism results 
periodic or habitual excess. 
The reactive indulge the grand 
thirst because of self-pity and _ re- 
sentment. The neurotic want to 
calm their nerves, soothe their emo- 
tions and their inferiority 
complex. The addicts drink almost 
anything for any reason but mostly 


sense. 


stages. 


from 


boost 


because of a self-induced and ab- 
normal craving, which with con- 


tinued periodic satisfaction becomes 
insatiable. 

The principal physical evils of 
alcoholism are swelling of brain tis- 
sues, thickening of blood vessels, 
the hardening and thickening of the 
artery walls, the degeneration of cell 
tissues, coma, amnesia, furor, au- 
tematism. Persistent drinkers have 
delirium tremens, chronic halluci- 


nosis, dementia and so-called Kor- 
sakoff’s psychosis, including poly- 
neuritis, 


disorientation, muttering 





delirium, insomnia, illusions, hallu- 
cinations and painful extremities. 


a physicians, departing from 
the general opinion that addiction 
is primarily of emotional origin, 
tentatively hold the glandular the- 
ory. Clinical observations and tests 
show the “alcohol cravers” suffer 
from a deficiency of glycogen in the 
liver, of insulin in the pancreas, of 
certain proteins, fats and sugar in 
the blood. Also an increase of the 
white corpuscles and potassium re- 
tention. Plus certain dysfunction 
in the pituitary and adrenal glands. 
Some doctors inject sugar and in- 
sulin hypodermically. Others are 
experimenting with ACTH and 
ACE. 

These deficiencies and dysfunc- 
tions, however, can be the effects 
(rather than the cause) of heredi- 
tary alcoholic poisoning or even of 
personal excess. They may be con- 
tributory causes to alcoholism. 





Hidden behind the obvious pseudonym. 
E. Genug, is a hospital chaplain who has had 
many years of pastoral experience with alco- 
holics. Treating his subject from both the 
medical and ethical viewpoints. this priest- 
author makes clear the devastating effects of 
excessive drinking on the body and on the 
soul. 
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| is quite possible that these 
clinicians were testing men who 
had alcoholic parents and grand- 
parents. Maybe the very individuals 
under observation were already in 
the stage of pathological alcoholism 
acquired by extreme and prolonged 
excess. Awaiting further data from 
more rigidly controlled tests we 
hold the old view that addiction is 
primarily due to weakness of the 
will and only secondarily to heredi- 
tary and glandular deficiencies and 
dysfunctions. Nor do we put much 
stock in the theory advanced in 
Alcoholics Anonymous that some 
persons are allergic to alcohol. If 
there be any truth in the theory, it 
seems quite certain that the real 
harm is inflicted only after and be- 
cause the “allergic” victim pumped 
himself so full of alcohol that his 
blood and brain tissues were liter- 
ally reeking with alcohol. 

mn 

AKING our cue from the increase 
of the white corpuscles, we conclude 
to systemic poisoning. Considering 
the deficiency of glycogen or sugar 
in the liver, we conclude that either 
not enough sugar in the form of car- 
bohydrates comes into the system 
or that the alcohol acid taken in ex- 
cess burns up the natural sugar, 
protein and fat in the blood, as well 
us the glycogen or potential sugar 
in the liver. 

The drinker starves himself of 
food. His stomach is upset to the 
point of vomiting, loss of appetite 
and loss of sleep. It is obvious that 
a diet based on increased sugar con- 
tent, fermented in the digestive 
tract is more nourishing than huge 
amounts of pre-fermented and dis- 
tilled sugar-acid imbibed from grain 
alcohol. Nature intended that fer- 
mentation take place inside the di- 


gestive tract. Then the natural 


Rats) 


sugar goes into the blood to be con- 
verted into lactic acid which in nor- 
mal metabolism produces _heat- 
energy and carbon dioxide. 

The residue of lactic acid which 
normally goes back into glycogen is 
destroyed by excessive alcohol in- 
take, leaving an excess of carbon 
dioxide which weakened kidneys 
fail to eliminate. Instead of getting 
rid of the excessive carbon dioxide, 
the victim goes short on sugar in 
the form of stored glycogen. 


A BALANCED diet consists of ap- 
proximately 40% acid forming and 
60% alkaline reacting foods. This 
ratio is destroyed by excessive acid 
from alcohol. Being a solvent, this 
acid neutralizes the fats and per- 
haps also the proteins in the blood. 
“Many of the symptoms and much 
of the pathology of chronic alcohol- 
ism are due to dietary deficiencies 
incurred by the substitution of 
drink for food.” 

Not only the heat-energy poten- 
tial is greatly weakened but the en- 
tire glandular system is disturbed. 
No wonder the emotions run the 
gamut of pleasure, distraction and 
frustration. The mind becomes 
psychotic and given to illusions and 
hallucinations. ‘The will is weak- 
ened. The whole person loses face. 
The stage is set for confirmed and 
habitual cowardice in facing up to 
reality. The victim seeks refuge in 
the total blackout. But remember 
the drinker himself contributed at 
every step to this state of deteriora- 
tion. He condemned himself to this 
tragic pass. His glands 


merely 
helped him. 


View deliberate excessive use of al- 
coholic drinks, except perhaps in 
very rare circumstances like snake 
poisoning, 


ele., is a grievous. sin 
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whenever it is directly sought or 
clearly foreseen as a total blackout 
of memory and/or mind, even il 
the blackout lasts only one hour. 
Not every sleep-olf is a blackout. 

It is also a sin of cowardice, habit- 
ual cowardice in failing to face the 
real The addict habitually 
seeks the easy way out, the way ot 
forgetfulness and develops this cow- 


issues. 


ardice to the point of seeing no 
other way out. To offset this evil, 
the patient “must screw his courage 
to the sticking place and he’ll not 
fail.” Total abstinence for the love 
of God, for the rehabilitation of 
memory and mind, for the sake of 
gaining new confidence in God and 
reliance on very appro- 
priate means of re-educating one- 
self to face reality. 


self—is a 


ee alcoholism is a dis- 
ease affecting the mind and will as 
well as the hormones. It should be 
considered a sin at least in its 
In its initial stages, it very 
definitely commences in gluttony, is 
sustained by the thrill the jaded 
nerves get out of repeated exhilara- 
tion, is encouraged by bravado, en- 
grained by abandon to oblivion. 
The carefree toper, his will shat- 
tered, his mind shaky, meekly lets 
himself go until he is a mere shadow 
of his former self, 


cause, 


Now child, now 
braggart, now bum, he does practi- 
cally nothing to halt his downward 
course and he knows it, only to ex- 
cuse, to rationalize his failure. 
Drunkenness can be fostered by 
the false assumption that temper- 
ance is Puritanism. Also by the pre- 
that the “thirst” 
is natural and innocent. 


tense for alcohol 
Sociability 


begets conviviality and conviviality 


begets generosity and generosity be- 
vets the big thirst and the big thirst 
And if 


continues the vicious circle. 
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the object of the big thirst is 
whisky, rum or gin, beware. For 
the taste is self-induced, the desire 
artificial and the friendships formed 
are mostly on the lower level. 

The whole affair gives a tempo- 


rary pleasure but the ultimate 
effects are not conducive of true 
joy and happiness. The home is 
neglected, the wife and = children 


estranged, the pocketbook depleted, 
the stomach starved, the kidneys 
poisoned, life embittered and short- 
ened. The mind becomes psychotic, 
the will flabby, the soul given over 
frustration and 
spair. For what?) Men drink be- 
cause they like the effect of alcohol. 
They also learn to like the taste be- 
cause they artificially and heroically 
cultivate it. 


to darkness, de- 


= the exhilarating elfect 
there is a deadening effect, which 
should rarely be invoked, lest it kill 
the soul. It is not always clear 
whether one initially seeks the ex- 
hilarating or the deadening effect. 
The sensation elusive 
that it confuses the mind and weak- 
ens the will. One easily loses his 
sense of values. Continued exhila- 
ration is only one step away from 
excess which brings the deadening 
effect and the tendency to confuse 
lawful relaxation with licentious 
abandon. 

Unless the addict can repeatedly 
experience that elusive first sense of 
ease and comfort or just plain let- 
down he becomes restless, irritable 
and discontented. In other words 
he has developed the need for these 
“shots in the glass” which catapult 
him into a strange new world which 
helps him to forget and ignore God’s 
real world. 


itself is so 


Can he not see how his 
more moderate brothers get more 
real enjoyment out of life than he 
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does? From the self-disciplined he 
could learn that one glass exhila- 
rates and relaxes better than siz. 
There is more real pep in one glass 
because it brings out the pep in 
the man’s heart and-mind, whereas 
the six glasses befuddle and befog 
the mind and heart and even deaden 
vitality. 

“Even though alcohol gives the 
effect of a mental stimulant for a 
brief time, it is in fact a depressant. 
Careful experiment has shown that 
mental and physical work demand- 
ing fine judgment, speed and co- 
ordination, suffer in quality even if 
only a small quantity of alcohol is 
taken. It inhibits or depresses the 
higher mental faculties and thus 
allows freer play to impulses nor- 
mally held in check by conscience.” 

Surely then recreation and socia- 
bility can dispense with whisky, 
rum and gin and be satisfied with 
beer, light wines and ale, taken in 
moderation. One might even put in 
a plug for total abstinence. Total 
abstinence can become an_ heroic 
virtue. In certain cases it is the 
only alternative. 


Tue problems of the pathological 
alcoholic would not exist to any ex- 
tent if the basic problem of drunk- 
enness were taken more seriously 


and met more systematically; if 
semi-drunkenness weren't consid- 
ered a justifiable pastime, a lawful 
recreation, a necessary respite be- 
tween chores, a sort of amusing in- 
terlude. In reality it is more or less 
a public invitation to the blackout. 
If it be amusing for us to see an- 
other make a half-fool of himself, 
what is to stop us from goading him 
on to make a complete fool of him- 
self—and of us too? We owe it to 
ourselves and to society to help him 
make a man of himself. 
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The alcoholic must see in the self- 
sacrificing priest his best friend, his 
true counselor. The wife, the chil- 
dren, the social worker, the genuine 
pal—one and all can do a great good 
in helping the alcoholic victim to 
regain confidence in himself and in 
his true friends rather than in his 
old pals and haunts at the bar. Only 
firm and sympathetic friends can 
help him back to normaley and to 
a rededicated sense of responsibil- 
ity. A most effective association for 
this work of rehabilitation is Alco- 
holics Anonymous. 

Wives can help their drinking 
husbands to come to their senses. 
If there be a family shrine in the 
home, the wife might summon her 
husband before the statue of the 
Sacred Heart and there after a re- 
dedication to our Lord plead with 
the husband to renew his fidelity to 
her. She asks him to choose either 
her or alcohol. He can’t have both. 
She repeats: With this ring I re- 
new our wedding pledge. With 
alcohol you are breaking up our 
home. He kisses her and promises 
to amend. 


‘Tne home should be made more 
attractive than the bar. One must 
guard also against taking to the 
bottle for petty reasons, such as to 
spite one’s wife, or to drown out a 
pet peeve. Above all one must stay 
sober when the temptation against 
purity is likely to seek encourage- 
ment before or solace after a moral 
letdown. Not even God will help us, 
if we rush in where angels fear to 
tread. No amount of prayers and 
tears, sorrow and expiation will 
compensate entirely for the rash 
and reckless courting the occasions 
of over-indulgence, the renewal of 
old acquaintances at the bar or in 
the backroom. 
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Victory is the fruit of a sustained 
uphill fight and the determined will 
to do better now—not 
One must look upon the blackout of 
mind and memory as a serious blot 
upon the escutcheon- —a blackout of 
one hour is a disgrace to human in- 
telligence. And a partial blackout 
may be even more of an immediate 
menace to self and others, especially 
if the half-drunk is behind the 
wheel, instead of sleeping it off. 

The victim must stop once and 
for all babying himself. Every ocea- 


tomorrow. 
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sion for a the better, 


change to 
whether it be a mental stimulus in 
the form of a good book, or a moral 
stimulus in the form of Mass and 
Holy Communion, or a mere change 
of place and companions 


is to be 
welcomed as a God-sent grace to 
break the chain of habit. Like a 
prisoner in camp, the victim must 
never give up hope of escape. Step 
by step at the peril of his soul, he 
must welcome every divine and hu- 
man aid, whenever his conscience 
faces up with the sinful habit. 


What Is Truth? 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


DEN was bright with Truth for man could see 
The face of God and listen to His voice 

But long ago, beside the fateful Tree, 

The Light grew dim when Adam made his choice. 
Truth can be bread or truth can be a stone 

Less than the mind of man or more by far; 

Pilate looked down, considering his own, 

The Thief looked up and found the Morning Star. 


With empty altar and with busy tongue 
We pick and choose new ways of failing Him. 
As in God’s Garden when the world was young, 


We eyeless wise 


our light, our lights are dim! 


O ancient faith most holy and most true 


All these are meager substitutes for you. 














An Introduction to 


Gabriel Marcel 





by ROBERT OSTERMANN 








Tesco UL writers, serious in 
upplication and thereby achieving a 
kind of dedicated existence, write 
out of their own lives; the visible 
fruit of their ideas incorporates 
themselves. Any other way for 
them is deception, imitation, nearer 
manufacture than creation. And for this reason they cannot be under- 
stood without reference to their personal histories. 

As Graham Greene wrote of Joseph Conrad, “The domestic background 
is of interest,” though in our present quest “domestic” must stretch out 
its meaning further than the home. No one, master of a work as public 
as Gabriel Marcel’s, has so ably preserved the privacy of his life. Accom- 
plishment the more remarkable, since his work includes published diary 
extracts and reflective essays on his past; it evidences an uncommon 
discipline, a discreet restraint and an integrity of purpose which set him 
apart from similar thinkers only too anxious to exploit both personality 
and experience instead of relating them to serious inquiries. 





Wear is Marcel’s “domestic background”? I think we must begin with 
Paris. 

Serenely triumphant over other European cities in its continuity so 
sustained and vigorous, so miraculously self-restoring, Paris has been, 
as almost no other city, the focus of its country’s national life (when there 
was anything approximating a national unity); a significant point, for it 
is renewed in the life of French intellectuals who, it seems, only flower 
in Parisian soil. To an unusual degree, the city’s tone and temper set 
theirs; they in turn develop by drawing deeply, or not, on the city’s 
inheritance. She cannot escape it, Paris’s past is in her present. 
And Parisian centralization has long been a key to French historical 
dilemmas. 

Paris is then inevitably the stage of the Frenchman’s personal or intel- 
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lectual drama; a quite timeless cily, 
with personality and character en- 
during from the cloisters, the tav- 
erns, the narrow violent lanes of the 
thirteenth century, to her contem- 
porary brightness, violence, charm. 
One likes to think of Saint Louis 
still at home there among the rogues 
and the intrigue and the tempta- 
tions; Jean Paul Sartre would prob- 
ably not have been too uncomfort- 
able surrounded by the drunk and 
starving students, wandering clerks, 
the torch-lit revels or the passion- 
speculations beer and 
In what concerns things of 
heart and head, Paris remains the 
distillation of Europe. Vienna and 
Yerlin will never be the same. Ronnie 
is much more than a terrestrial city. 
Paris alone perseveres. 

Of course there is, first of all, the 
citadel of the Sorbonne, the univer- 
sity we can let represent modern 
Paris scholasticism: this city seems 
to us to be the university town par 
excellence. Long parted from its 
medieval origins, the Sorbonne 
looked no deeper into the past than 
the eighteenth century Aufklarung, 
“the Enlightenment” whose 
mains were a sour contemptuous 
rationalism and an irrational enthu- 
siasm for the promises of the new 


ate over 


vames. 


re- 


positive sciences; strange bed part- 
ners who were not long going for 
each other’s throats. 

One century the 
twentieth was prepared to open its 
arms to every novelty. Lévy-Bruhl 
and Durkheim were there expound- 
ing a philosophy of man as a social 
animal that, in the long run, en- 
tirely left out men as we know 


was closing, 


them; mathematics was king 
amongst the sciences; a_ greedy 
knowledge went no further than 


sensible phenomena Raissa Mari- 
tain has written of it all with chaste 
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tenderness, a rare kindly critical 
discernment. 

While the scientists shrunk 
knowledge (but, importantly, not 
the desire for it) to their particular 
schemes, philosophers split into two 
camps. Some had long ag 
doned adventurous and original 
thought to take refuge in history, 
while others made an alarmed with- 
drawal into the more and more lofty 
detached attitude of an independent 
intelligence. It was a flight away 
from the present. 


ago aban- 


I, that generation of thinkers it is 
certain that philosophy failed either 
by abdication cr isolation. Pope 
Leo XIII had launched the revival 
of the study of St. Thomas Aquinas 
only a few years before, in 1879, 
with his encyclical Aeterni Patris, 
but the Church is necessarily pa- 
tient when it is a question of secu- 
lar matters. 

Science was gradually undermin- 
ing its own work by avoiding the 
principles on which it rested; the 
world was only too pleased to accept 
from its hands a relativism with no 
fixed convictions, no eternal truths; 
while philosophy, that poor, reeling, 
thing, tended to endorse the 
skeptic as the only dignified human 
being. Taken all together, it 
amounted to the final renunciation 
of man’s aptitude and capacity for 
truth. Not for the first time had it 
happened, nor would it be the last. 


lost 





“Life seems but a series of be- 
Robert Ostermann here analyzes _ the 
French Catholic philosopher’s mode ot 


thought. As a Catholic existentialist, Marcel 
departs from traditional mental attitudes in 
order to bring philosophy into contact with 
actual human experience. Mr. Ostermann. 
an American, formerly at the University of 
Chicago, is now doing journalistic work in 


Cork. 
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trayals,” says the narrator M. 
George, in Conrad’s great novel of 
passion, The Arrow of Gold, seizing 
on one of the deepest roots of hu- 
man motivation. Intelligence had 
done its best to betray itself through 
exaggeration or depreciation, dump- 
ing man into an insolvent universe 
deprived of meaning—a puzzle box 
of disconnected knowledges and 
techniques and scientific trickeries 
without wisdom to guide their use 
or give them a purpose. 


Tue collapse had consequences 
more serious than school-room dis- 
putes and frustrations. If reality 
had no significance, man could have 
none. With the myth of skeptical 
dignity, suicide became man’s no- 
blest act; a question later turned to 
by Marcel in his book Du Refus a 
l'Invocation. But just as God is 
never without a witness, so Paris 
rarely wants testimony to her great- 
ness. That was not the whole of 
the city. Bergson was there... 

And there also was the Catholic 
renaissance: there proud intransi- 
gent courageous Péguy; Psichari 
the soldier, like Charles de Foucauld 
so loving the desert and discipline 
he was brought to the Church’s 
doors; the Maritains, Léon Bloy, the 
gathering forces of French Tho- 
mism which would deploy magnifi- 
cently in another few years. Pres- 
ent but not amongst them, without 
that positive assistance of grace ac- 
quired through participation in the 
Church’s supernatural life, Gabriel 
Marcel had a lonelier road. His re- 
ception into the Church was not un- 
til 1929. 


W ITH a family history very similar 


to that of Ernest Psichari, the 
Renan descendant, and Jacques 
Maritain, unduly sheltered, spoiled, 
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observed, every expression of abil- 
ity emphasized and every excellence 
cultivated, he had to conduct his 
battle against skepticism and de- 
spair with no more equipment than 
human reason and a profound dis- 
satisfaction with the results and 
methods of philosophy as he had 
known it in the schools; supple- 
mented doubtless by that unre- 
quested succor God donates to fidel- 
ity and good will. 

It was, he tells us, the concrete 
that perplexed him and not at all 
the classical idealist textbook prob- 
lem of proving the existence of the 
external world, inherited from 
Descartes (a suicidal beginning for 
philosophical investigation, if ever 
there was one, like preparing to 
play the piano by cutting off your 
fingers). 

As he will later point out in his 
important essay “Ewistence et ob- 
jectivité,’ a criterion or test for 
existence is preposterous. How to 
prepare a list of conditions to be 
fulfilled in order to determine if a 
thing exists without being already 
acquainted with the existing thing? 
It is impossible. “Existence is 
first,” he says, “or it is not,” and 
then nothing is without existence. 
Indeed it was high time for philoso- 
phy to come out of the textbooks 
into the wide human world; a desire 
already voiced by Faust: 


“And what you call the Spirit of the 
Ages 
Is but the spirit of your learned 
sages, 
Whose mirror is a pitiful affair, 
Shunned by mankind after a single 
stare, 
A mouldy dustbin, or a lumber 
attic, 
Or at the most a blood-and-thun- 
der play 
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Stuffed full of wit sententious and 
pragmatic, 

Fit for the sawdust puppetry to 
say.” 


M ARCEL wanted to discover what 
could be known about existence, 
Whal was meant when something 
Living with a 
father in 
with beauty and an aunt who found 
existence absurd and nature utterly 


was said to exist. 


sensitive agnostic love 


unreliable, he had need to seek an- 
swers to these questions. From the 
very earliest days, as he sketches 
his past for us in the essay “Regard 
en Arriéere,” he had a mistrust and 
horror of the abstract, referred now 
by him to the appallingly “abstract 
and inhuman school system” where 
he received his first instruction; he 
thus not the first to his 
youth warped, wounded by school- 


Was have 
days. 

“abstract” and “con- 
compel us to delay briefly 
over them, for one of the principal 
clues to the puzzle of modern 
thought lies therein. Long before 
the their ap- 


These words 


crete” 


existentialists made 
pearance a similar mistrust of logi- 
cal thought and rational procedure 
had helped to add fuel to man’s 
perennial temptation to desert his 
intelligence for instinet, emotions, 
sensibility, in short for almost any- 
thing that would not constrain him 
by inflicting lawful limitations. 
Modern thought is, in fact, charac- 
terized by a lust for freedom. 


| ery in Marcel’s view, is 
just such a constraint; it is like a 
frame that stiffens life into immo- 
bility. According to this general 
meaning, we being abstract 
when we ignore the existing situ- 
ation in which we find ourselves: 
like people who discuss religion as 


are 
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though it were only meant to be 
talked about and had no relevance 
to their daily lives; or statements 
which lump all of one kind together 


(Oh, Americans are all material- 
ists) and overlook anything that 
distinguishes them one from = an- 
other; or the attribution to = indi- 
viduals of the faults of the com- 
posite (Communism is a wicked 


doctrine, therefore all Communists 
are wicked). 

In other words abstract signifies 
an option for uniformity over dif- 
ference, it exclusively 
What is common and like in things 


separates 


and negleets what is dissimilar in 


them. To reverse this is to opt for 
the conerete. You and | are con- 
crete men and women, we exist 


uniquely, discussion of us as ideas 
is inadequate to our needs. Our liv- 
ing reality makes us very uncom- 
mon indeed; and this living reality 
confronts the philosopher as well as 
the person caught up in it; in faet 
the philosopher is caught up in it, 
he cannot pretend, for all his ab- 
stractions, that he is not. 


I. is this abstractionism that Mar- 
cel confronts with disapproval. In 
mature years the conviction of its 
inadequacy is confirmed by experi- 
ences during the 1914-18 war: he 
was director of an information serv- 
ice organized by the Red Cross to 
assist in locating soldiers missing in 
action. That daily sorrowful en- 
counter with the tragedy of personal 
loss in his inquirers forever safe- 
guarded him against losing the in- 
dividual in the mob. We weep for 
persons, not a crowd. Our Blessed 
Lord, theologians tell us, sorrowed, 
sulfered and died for each and every 
one of us; He is our personal Re- 
deemer and Saviour. Thus Marcel 
never fell prey to that fraudulent 
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completeness found in question- 
naires, card catalogues, the cheap 
empty phrases of popular journal- 
ists and historians; from every- 
thing, in short, whose easy explana- 
tion also included an effacement of 
the personal, the particular, the 
unique. 

For this same reason, that it left 
no room for the concrete fullness of 
personal life, he was never tempted 
by pantheism, which is so struck by 
the splendors of the physical uni- 
verse as to identify God and the 
universe and all its glorious parts, 
a temptation to which he might 
have been drawn through the pro- 
found emotion awakened in him by 
certain Swedish and Italian land- 
scapes. 


* * * 
Peanars the most important single 


clue to the whole of Gabriel Marcel's 
philosophical develop- 


subsequent 
ment is to be found in the unformu- 
lated nature of his aversion to the 


abstract. That he is not unaware of 
this can be seen from the closing 
pages of the biographical essay 
cited; but the idea’s influence can be 
pushed further than he suggests. 
Undefined, never focused or ana- 
lyzed, as though it had simply been 
absorbed into the texture of his 
mind, dread of abstraction becomes 
a native rebellion startled again and 
again into life by the challenge of 
anything that might defraud of 
their reality the freaks and failures, 
the unpredietable mysteries of the 
individual. Prior to any process of 
reasoning, experience urges him to 
assert, to justify, to protect, what- 
ever resists convenient expression 
in formulas or conventional loca- 
tion in pigeonholes; and to this day 
he goes no further than to suggest, 
in his Gifford Lectures delivered at 


the University of Edinburgh, that 
this attractiveness of the abstract 
may be due to a prejudice natural 
to philosophy, a philosophical temp- 
tation, as it were. 


N, doubt too much can be ex- 
plained by invoking environment or 
heredity; that is one temptation of 
modern psychology; but the evi- 
dence is too strong to deny. Distaste 
for the abstract underlies all his 
writings, without it they are mean- 
ingless, and may finally account for 
his predilection for the drama as a 
means of expression. In dramatic 
construction an escape from ab- 
stractionism can be made threugh 
the action and conflict of living per- 
sonalities. So that we are led then 
to consider the presence of an atti- 
tude, implicit and unexpressed, a 
nucleus which contained the seed of 
the future. Our philosophies, no 
less than our characters, can_ be 
formed in childhood. 

An additional point appears now 
more clearly. This is not so much 
a philosophy we have to deal with 
as a philosophical statement of 
ideas which arose in a_pre-philo- 
sophical period and in fact have 
their finest expression in Marcel’s 
plays. His vacillations from cre- 
ative fancies to rational exposition 
also suggests the need to consider 
his life as a mission; the terms 
“dramatist” or “writer” cannot 
properly convey the sense of the un- 
usual presented by his mixed and 
varied literary production. Marcel’s 
use of the phenomenological meth- 
od is certainly attributable, primar- 
ily, to thas. He must describe, which 
is, briefly, what the phenomenolo- 
gist undertakes to do, because his 
antipathy already forbids recourse 
to an intellectual method of analysis 
and reconstruction. Philosophy for 
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him is a failure if it is not alive, and 
he can only see in analysis a tech- 


nique for stopping the life of 
thought, fixing it in ideas rather 


than things. 


W:: N Marcel says he is interested 
in a “knowledge which transcends 
objectivity,” he signifies a demand 
for philosophy to regain the dimen- 
sions of life, otherwise it is guilty 
of treachery; another version of the 
Danish theologian Kierkegaard’s 
“truth is subjectivity,” that is, an 
appeal to begin philosophy by turn- 
ing to man’s changing, living expe- 
rience as it emerges from a neces- 
sity to choose, to act, in order to 
live; philosophy has too long begun 
by examining ideas. 

He insists on a complete human 
experience, free of prejudices or 
fanaticisms, expansive and variable. 
What this connotes when it is for- 
mally explicated, taking a position 
amidst the numerous philosophical 
traditions, is another question. 
Friends and enemies round 
any effort at reconstruction, 
marks of similarity and difference 
will appear. Philosophy, like other 
living things, has laws of growth 
which shape its development often 
in spite of the philosopher, and he 
may find himself than he 
wishes to his opponents, too great 
an antagonist to his friends. 


arise 
such 


closer 


Pas from a point of view that at- 
tempts to place the man in his his- 
torical and intellectual situation, 
can an adequate appreciation be 
had of the powerful accomplish- 
ment and value of Marcel’s first 
book, Journal Métaphysique. Per- 
severing, prepared to welcome truth 
from any quarter, attaching himself 
to no school except the one which 
unites its partisans under the ban- 
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ner of search, he makes his day-by- 
day entries; each one is born into 


almost complete intellectual dis- 
order. 
What a splendid witness this 


document is! In its pages we see 
displayed a bold tireless realistic 
mind making the most startling 
(for that day) affirmations of an 
immediate and meaningful contact 
with reality; he rejects the full 
weight of a three-hundred-year-old 
philosophical heresy that outside of 
contact with itself by consciousness, 
no other contact with reality exists. 

Our criticisms must be tempered 
by admiration for the conquests of 
handicaps and impediments which 
help to measure the true extent of 
a man’s achievement. A Thomist’s 
rejection of the philosophical errors 
of Deseartes is nowhere near so for- 
midable a thing as that of a man 
who has been trained only in that 
false philosophy. We cannot fail to 
recall what Marcel’s work repre- 
sents: a lonely warfare conducted 
independently against a way of 
thinking that Jacques Maritain, a 
great contemporary Catholic phi- 
losopher, believes is the greatest 
threat to the human mind; a gen- 
erous lively ambition to redirect a 
tradition of thought with too long 
a Strangle-hold on men’s specula- 
tive energies. 


Gun MARCEL is by no means 
any longer alone in this ambition; 
particularly on the Continent where 
these things happen more swiftly. 
Even in empirical England one finds 
men like the poet and critic Edwin 
Muir for whom “the norm of hu- 
man existence remains” and who 
has been one of the translators of 
Franz Kafka’s often care- 
lessly described as an existentialist 
writer, as if we had to believe that 


novels, 
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dread, confusion and despair were 
the only characteristics of an ex- 
istential attitude; St. Thomas would 
certainly dispute this supposition. 
The great creative prose writers 
all qualify, by their desire to re- 
create the living instant, as ex- 
istentialist; but the word must be 
understood in its general applica- 
tion. Man, wrote Louis Stevenson 
in a letter to Edmund Gosse, “was 
born for the struggle, and 
tastes his life in effort and on 
condition that he is opposed 


only 
the 


it stimulates a passing wish for con- 
temporary claimants to the title to 
try to write half as well as he. 


| F is searcely necessary to men- 


tion the atheist school of Sartre and 
the German 
thinkers Heidegger and Jaspers, nor 
is this the place to do more than 
mention them; they too have fol- 
lowed Marcel’s Within the 
Catholie Church should notice 
the noble sacrificial reformative ac- 
tion of Emmanuel Mounier, another 
man of poverty and life; the gentle 
discerning Charles du Bos whose 
suffering and patient death sum- 
moned from Marcel a tribute as fine 


Camus in France, or 


lead. 
we 
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as anything he has written. A 
dozen threads would lead us to as 
many men who share his aspira- 
tions. 

If they nothing else 
(they do agree on very little), at 
least they do concur about this: the 
necessity to depart radically from 
traditional ways of thought and ac- 
tion. For all of them, to be ex- 
plained by many causes, life has 
somehow escaped philosophy. Or 
is it that philosophy had_ regret- 
tably turned its back on life? had 
sought a counterfeit perfection 
umongst shades and myths? 

Their opinions will vary, under- 
standably, and while in some cases 
the fateful clash of war and battle: 
would form an unintelli- 
gible doctrine of a nonsensical 
world without a God, in others il 
would (and did) undergo a trans- 
formation to reappear as charity in 
a respect for all things living and 
suffering outside the extravagant 
limitations of the abstractive ten- 
dency. But in both camps unity of 
focus is upon the imperishable and 
unseized value of the present mo- 
ment, on the mysterious challenge 
of each concrete existing thing. 


agree on 


assist to 








Lotality'—Education in Art 


by DORIS OVERLAND 


‘Luzne was once an innocent bour- 
geois conception of an artist as a 
fellow who could paint a darned 
good likeness of everything from an 
old apple tree to your great-aunt 
Susan. And an architect was a nice 
lad who had studied hard 
and learned how to design stately 
public institutions and = dignified 
And somewhere 
these two was that fellow 
who did spitting images of famous 
venerals on horseback 
tor. 


young 


country homes. 


between 


the sculp- 
In the good old days our world 
of art comprised no more than this 

reality, dignity, charm, and = a 
smattering of symbolism -— symbo- 


lism as simple and readable as 
blindfolded) Justice holding — her 
scales. 


Naturally these simple, childlike 
conceptions were due for a change. 
People had to grow up and diseard 
their smug, safe, middle-class ideas 
of life and living. Both the 
with emotions rubbed raw 
from sub-standard living, and the 
upper with the money and 
to cultivate their finer na- 
tures, had to act as a leaven upon 
the stolid, unyielding dough of the 
middle class. 


lower 


class, 


class, 


leisure 


leaven is 
not necessarily a good thing simply 
because it lightens. 

warned, “Beware of 


However ra | 


Our Lord once 


the leaven of 


the Pharisees.” And we might well 
remember His words as we consider 
the new leaven at work today in the 
world of art. 


To new artist does not hold the 
mirror up to life as we know it. He 
creates “new life.” 
a landscape, or a seascape or a face 
with a vision which he can share in 
common with us and which can 
broaden our own vision. He envi- 
sions an interior world—or an ex- 
terior world—which bears no rela- 
tion to reality and which provokes 
the angry reactionary to cry, “If 
you ask me, those artists are all in- 
sane!” But what the angry reae- 
tionary cannot see in his quick rage 
is that here is no lunatic fringe of 
dilettanti— but the nucleus of a 
whole new philosophy—-indeed, of 
a whole new religion. For the new 
art is not without its reason for be- 
ing, and as it grows and strength- 


He does not see 





Doris Overland, formerly Assistant in the 


Fine Arts Department of the Springfield, 
Mass., City Library, presents a sequel to her 
article on “Art and Religion” which ap- 


The very 
Catholic 
“abstract” 
that the 
Church itself lays down no canons of taste. 


peared in our August, 1952, issue. 
existence of the controversy in 
circles between the proponents of 
art and “traditional” art shows 
She insists on liturgical propriety but leaves 


questions of aesthetics up to the artist. 
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ens, it is being formulated upon 
principles as rigid as the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Backed by brilliant minds of 
great dialectic force and intellectual 
suavity, this new art is winning 
converts by the thousands — mu- 
seum directors, schoolteachers, cul- 
tural leaders in all communities. 
But one suspects that the majority 
of its converts don’t dare say no. 
They seem to maintain a dazed, 
stubborn loyalty to this new faith— 
a loyalty which proceeds more from 
fear than free will. No wonder, be- 
cause the many books and articles 
which preach the new art suggest 
quite plainly that if you do not go 
along with it, you are committing 
intellectual suicide. One of our 
great national failings is intellectual 
snobbery——and it’s not hard to rob 
an intellectual snob of the exercise 
of his free will. 


iis us quote from ane article, 


“Easel - Scroll- Film,” by Hans 
Richter in the February, 1952, issue 
of the Magazine of Art: 

“*The square is the sign of a new 
humanity. It is something like the 
cross of the early Christians.” That 
is what Théo van Doesburg told the 
Swedish painter, Viking Eggeling, 
and me on his arrival at our coun- 
try retreat in Klein Koelzig, Ger- 
many, in 1920. ... Through some 
magic, a new unity of purpose in 
the arts had developed in Europe 
during the isolation of the war 
vears. Now that the war was over, 
there suddenly existed a kind of 
aesthetic brotherhood secretly de- 
veloped. . . 

“The overwhelming freedom 
which ‘abstract,’ ‘pure,’ ‘absolute,’ 
‘non-objective,’ ‘concrete’ and ‘uni- 
versal’ form offered . .. carried re- 
sponsibilities. The ‘heap of frag- 
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ments’ left us by the cubists did not 
offer us an over-all principle. Such 
a principle was needed to save us 
from the limitless horizons of pos- 
sible form-combinations, so that we 
might attain a new sovereignty over 
this new matter and justify this new 
freedom.” 


‘Turse one has it. As Salvador 
Dali has pointed out in the May, 
1952, issue of Liturgical Arts, 
“When one believes in nothing, it is 
natural that the paintings become 
non-objective, non-figurative. When 
one believes in nothing, one paints 
nothing-—or almost nothing.” But 
as the abstract artist begins to re- 
alize the limitless chaos which re- 
bellion against the ordered creation 
of God can create—like a chain re- 
action of exploding atoms—he sees 
the necessity of “justifying this new 
freedom” by imposing order upon 
his rebellion. Then he approaches 

whether he knows it or not—the 
very essence of the Communist phi- 
losophy. He turns his emotional 
and sophomoric atheism toward the 
far more deadly “atheism of the 
will,” which is Bishop Sheen’s pro- 
found analysis of the core of Com- 
munism. 

It would be good to be able to 
quote Bishop Sheen verbatim at this 
point. But my own simple under- 
standing of his definition is this: 
Atheism of the will is more than a 
mere childish turning against God. 
It means becoming an active enemy 
of God and planning coldly and 
clearly to defeat Him. The emo- 
tional atheist is affected by some 
frustrating experience which tempts 
him to blame God---or the discov- 
ery of isolated scientific facts has 
set him on fire with that godly jeal- 
ousy of God which we all inherit 


from our first parents. The emo- 
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tional atheist will claim there is no 
God. But if the poison of his athe- 
ism permeates his will, then it will 
cease to be an irresponsible notion 
and a deadly philosophy. 
Then he will acknowledge the exist- 
ence of God notice on 
Him that he means to defeat Him 
upon this earth. 


become 


and serve 


-. the Communist has achieved 


atheism of the will 


through eco- 
nomic channels, the new artist is 
achieving the same end = through 
culture divorced from God. A meet- 
ing of minds is inevitable. As soon 


as the new artist perfects an in- 
telleectual principle which will raise 
“new art” from the level of mere 
caprice and perversity and give to 
it the binding foree and power of a 
total philosophy, he, 
Communist. 


his 


too, will be a 
Theo van Doesburg’s 
which is 
already disintegrating our Christian 
cultural life, is all that Marxism 
needs to be complete. 

It is interesting to note the fond- 
ness of the literary disciples of the 
new art for the words “totality” and 
“integration.” But it 
totality and a cerebral integration 
which they preach, and is obviously 
based upon the idea that “the new 
man” will be complete in himself 
and have no need of God. Tragically 
enough, intellectual 
and educators are not quite aware 
of what they are doing. They do 
seem to know that they are engaged 
in a gigantic and thrilling work 
the creation of a new humanity by 
new methods. But they have no 
idea of what this new humanity will 
be like. Nor are they capable of 
comparing what they hope to 
achieve with the Christian concept. 

In fact, the new art seems to mark 
a definite point of departure from 


“religion of the square,” 


is a cerebral 


these leaders 
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all concepts of life which are cen- 
tered in belief in God. The striv- 
ing for perfection evident even in 
the culture of pagan Greece and 
Rome and the Oriental religions has 
been replaced with a peculiar in- 
ward striving for the ultimate ex- 
pression of man’s ego. Children are 
taught to draw and color what they 
“feel” before they are required to 
discipline their senses to describe 
and depict real objects. Thus in 
very young minds the primacy of 
unbridled and an undisci- 
plined will is established. And the 
old, orthodox method of teaching is 
now considered heresy. 


senses 


However, in this new teaching 
there is no intention of allowing the 
will to remain undisciplined —— as 
Hans Richer has so clearly 
cated. 


indi- 
There is, on the contrary, an 
iron intention to purge the creative 
mind of all desire to create in har- 
mony with the order of God’s cre- 
ation —-and like the brain-washing 
and brain-changing of Soviet psy- 
chiatrists, to fill that extremely sen- 
sitive mind with a new, man-made 
concept to tear down the Cross, 
which connotes the real historical 
sullering of the God-Man and to put 
up the Square, which is meaning- 
unless it could be called an 
abstract pen to entrap the questing 
human spirit in its four right 


angles. 


less 
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Tu cross of the early Christians” 

and of the late Christians, too—is 
a symbol, and a symbol is an ab- 
stract. The Church makes lavish 
use of symbols, and every Christian 
symbol is fraught with significance : 
the anchor, the fish, the dove, the 


triangle, the lamb. The greatest 


and most beloved of all these is, of 
What Christian 
at the briefest 


course, the Cross. 
heart does not lift 
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glimpse of a golden cross gleaming 
against the sky atop a church spire. 
It is the symbol of our redemption 
—not only of our redemption as 
Christians, but of the redemption 
of all men. No other religion is 
more generous with its symbolism 
—a simple, readable symbolism, as 
meaningful to the uninitiated as to 
the baptized Christian. 

The Orientals have had to con- 
coct devices to represent the tenets 
of their faith. They have an ab- 
straction for longevity, another for 
contentment, another for prosper- 
ity, another for fertility, and so on. 
But we have not had to devise the 
Cross. Our abstraction for redemp- 
tion did not originate in the mind of 
man. It originated in an historical 
fact. God did not leave us bereft— 
with nothing but the cold intellec- 
tuality of symbolism. He gave us 
far more than religion based upon 
abstractions divinely inspired in the 
mind of man. He gave us Moses. 
But He also gave us the reality of 
His love in His own Son. 

And so we have not only the Cross 
—but the Corpus on the Cross, rep- 
resenting the flesh and bone of our 
Saviour’s dead body—representing 
the unspeakable love of a death suf- 
fered for our sakes by the One to 
Whom death could only be most 
horrible, for He is the Resurrection 
and the Life. 


‘Tenecuee enough, when the new 
artist touches Christianity with his 
magic wand, he seeks not to be 
transformed but to transform. Here 
he carries his cult of the abstract 
to unspeakable lengths. Germaine 
Richier abstracted Christ from the 
Cross and let twists and drippings 
of bronze serve to express His suf- 
fering in the crucifix which she de- 
signed for the Church at Assy. _ In- 
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dignant parishioners insisted upon 
the removal of this abstraction from 
the church. But the opinion of the 
disciples of the new art seems to be 
that these were a sorry lot of un- 
educated churchgoers. I think they 
were rather well educated—too well 
educated to be seduced by a cere- 
bral abstraction from the One Who 
loves them. 

Henri Matisse is everywhere ap- 
parent in his dazzling green, blue, 
yellow and white chapel at Vence. 
But his Saint Dominic, his Blessed 
Virgin and Holy Child, and his Sta- 
tions of the Cross scrawled on a 
single wall could not possibly be 
more abstract. These line murals 
have the effect of having been done 
with great haste and careless aban- 
don——-though it is evident that 
months of preliminary drawings 
preceded the final work. 


Now to labor mightily to reduce 
our Infant Saviour and His Mother 
to the lowest common denominator 
is in itself a strange manifestation 
of the artist’s secret mind and heart. 
Is it iconoclasm—or is it an inner 
rebellion against surrendering one’s 
proud intellect to the Holy Babe? 
Only God knows. But what will the 
abstract Mother and Child and the 
abstract crucifix and the carefully 
conceived shorthand notes on the 
Stations of the Cross do to the faith- 
ful over a period of time? Foster 
iconoclasm —— or abstract dreams 
that fly far from the Sacred Heart 
and into the heart of Matisse? 

Théo van Doesburg’s attack upon 
the Cross as a symbol was a danger- 
ous early symptom of this new to- 
tality in the arts—and betrays its 
atheistic foundation, now openly as- 
serted by Dali. But I do not follow 
Dali’s argument in favor of using 
the talents of unbelieving artists in 
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the church——-and neither does the 


Holy See. 


Q, June 30, 1952, the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Oflice issued an “Instruction to Or- 
‘Sacred Art.” Pub- 
the Osservatore Romano, 
it must be a joy to all, including the 
Father Couturier, 
Who have been troubled by the com- 
pelling abstract enormities of those 
siants of modernism who obviously 
want to work for God—but through 
their own tortured Let us 


dinaries on 
lished in 


compassionate 


CLOS. 
quote: 

“It is the function and duty of 
sacred art, by reason of ‘ts very defi- 
nition, to enhance the beauty of the 
house of God and to foster the faith 
and piety of those who gather in 
the church the divine 
service and to heavenly 


to assist at 
implore 
favors. 

“Wherefore sacred art has always 
been cultivated by the Church with 
assiduous care and vigilant interest 
in order that it might be in com- 
plete harmony with its own proper 
laws which stem from supernatural 
doctrine and true 
thereby rightly vindicate 
the title ‘sacred.’ ie 

To this end the Bishops have been 
instructed to 


and 
itself 


asceticism 
for 


entrust 
works of art “only to men 
are outstanding for their tech- 
nique, and who are capable of ex- 
sincere faith and piety, 
which is the purpose of any sacred 
art.” They have also been cautioned 
both to “severely forbid second-rate 
and stereotyped statues and effigies 
to be multiplied” 
“seem to be deformations and de- 
basements of sane art.” 

There will always be endless ar- 
guments over the point on which 
abstract conceptions become “defor- 


execution of 
sacred 


who 


pressing 


and those which 
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and debasements of sane 


art.” The new artists are apt to re- 


mations 


verse the Lutheran principle and get 
their faith by justification. For this 
reason it is sad to note their burn- 
ing desire to work for the Church 
without being of the Church. It ts 
our Catholic duty, of course, to do 


more than pity the non-believer. 
We should) pray continually tor 
him. But in our modern sophisti- 


cation | wonder if we have not for- 
gotten our Lord’s that 
he who is not with Him ts against 
Him? 
Honest 
more refreshing than the lip service 
which hypocritical Christians pay 
to their God while their hearts are 
far from Him. But “hypocrisy” is 
the argument of the 
lapsed Christian who prefers the 
world and the exaltation of the hu- 
man ego to the Cross of Christ. 


warning 


agnosticism is always 


stock 


also 


-_ VAN DoresspurG did not pro- 
pose, like a fanatical Communist, to 


tear down the Cross. Much more 
quietly and dangerously he pro- 


posed simply to erect the “square” 
and declare the Cross obsolete. 
“Totality” is the key word of the 
intellectuals who are framing a new 
culture for the world, and the rea- 
Totality of thought 
includes totality of belief and total- 
ity of human behavior. 

The keenest foe of this illiberal 
and authoritarian culture which 
aims at a “new humanity” will be 
the Church. And the Church has 
made wise and thoughtful use of 
visual education for centuries. 
Therefore, one observes in the lit- 
erature of the new art a dual attack 

on the one side an insistence on 
the “obsolescence of Christianity” 
and on the other side a rush to paint 
“new holy pictures” and to carve 


son is obvious. 
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“new crucifixes” and “new saints.” 
Surely out of it all some wonder- 
ful new art has been born in the 
Church. Artists like Mestrovie and 
Alexis Arapolff have wedded their 
own mystical insight with tradi- 
tional forms and produced sacred 
art which is truly sacred. But there 
has also come out of it Germaine 
Richier’s crucifix, Matisse’s chapel 
living and breathing Matisse 
Christmas ereches which baffle pa- 
rishioners and Stations of the Cross 
which leave them cold. One keen 
young lady, not a Catholic, brought 
me the latest magazine spread ot 
the famous Chapel at Venee and 
asked, “Would you feel like wor- 
shiping in a chureh like this? 1 
would feel more like playing games 
there.” 

The simple truth of this bowled 
me over. Of course an artist does 
not necessarily have to be a Catholic 
to be capable of “expressing sincere 
faith and piety.” But if he does not 
love Christ and acknowledge Him 
with Thomas as “my Lord and my 
God,” how then can he be entrusted 
to “enhance the beauty of the house 
of God and to foster the faith and 
piety of those who gather in_ the 
church”? 


N., if the Son of the living God is 
a matter of indifference to the artist, 
then when he designs His house, he 
will require you to play games with 
him there. There will be something 
playful in the design of altar, taber- 
nacle, murals, and 
efligies—-something always enticing 
the worshiper to leave o'T his pious 
reflections and meditate upon the 
cleverness of the artist. He will 
write his rebellion against doctrine 
into the church, because in the 
depths of his heart, he also wants 
others to rebel with him. 


confessionals, 
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But it would be unjust to claim 
that such an artist must be a con- 
scious part of this planned totality 
of culture divoreed from God. ‘Tal- 
ented artists are extremely suggesti- 
ble people, and the weaker their 
faith, the more vulnerable they are 
to suggestion. They could quite 
easily become a part of “totality” 
without realizing it. One 
claim that this “new design for 
Catholic worship” is a part of 
organized atheism just because it 
largely from the talented 
brains of non-believers and lapsed 
Catholics. We would not doubt 
their sincerity any more than the 
priests who have 
their yearnings. 

Nevertheless, the danger is appar- 


cannol 


. 


comes 


compassion on 


ent. ‘Totality has been ereeping into 
the Church through the back door, 
and the Holy See has taken note of 
it. As the UNESCO historians look 
upon the religious beliefs of men as 
mere manifestations of various cul- 
tures, many “new artists” are look- 
ing upon the sacred mysteries of the 
Faith as interesting for 
their talents. Uneonsciously  per- 
haps, they seek to be the new priests 
of the people, translating their per- 
sonal catechisms into the terms of 
their art. 


vehicles 


46 
Te square is the sign of the new 


humanity.” This is the battle ery 
of the new religion- -the worship of 
man. And the technique is substi- 
tution substitution of “new val- 
for old) substitution of “new 
‘symbols” for old— substitution of 
a new method of thinking for philo- 
sophical systems branded out- 
moded. And the great danger is that 
all the substitutions may be made 
and established as accredited col- 
lege courses, before we wake up and 
realize what we have lost. 


ues” 


‘ 


















































Captain Luba and the White Dress 


by TERESA KAY 


A CASUAL passer-by would have thought the house an uninhabitable ruin. 
But Captain Luba had been trained to observe small things—like a wisp 
of smoke emitted by a few inches of stovepipe protruding from a bullet- 
pocked wall—and draw the correct conclusions from them. So she pro- 
ceeded, tanklike, over what had once been a fence, a flight of steps, and 
a flower garden, and walked in at the nonexistent front door. Not that 
its existence, even bolted and barred, would have stopped her-—as one of 
our conquerors and liberators she was irresistible in the most literal sense 
of the word. 

“That sounds like a Russian,” Julius said. He was lying on his cot 
trying to get over a daily quota of foreed labor, which was particularly 
hard on him owing to a piece of shell in his liver. 

My daughter Magda came running in, “Quick, Julius, get up.” 

But before he could scramble to his feet Captain Luba was upon us 
She looked suspiciously at the haggard Julius. “Sick? Fever?” 

“No,” Julius said. “A wound.” 

Reassured, she sat down; hands on knees, legs wide apart, fur cap 
askew; every inch a Soviet soldier; distinguishable from her brothers at 
arms only by the shape of her chest and the length of her stringy hair 








Wonx we searched mentally for 
the Russian words with which to 
make a polite remark our visitor 
appraised our habitation—a roofless 
bedroom; a passage blocked with 
rubble; a kitchen ventilated with 
shell holes; and the room we oc- 
cupied, into which all of our pos- 
that had survived’ the 
bombardments of the siege were 
crowded, giving it the appearance of 
a junk store in which there had 
been a bad fire. 

“Very pretty,” Captain Luba said. 
“It will suit me nicely.” 

A glance of dismay slid between 
the three of us, but we knew better 
than to argue. 

Her final command was to leave 
everything just as it was. “If there 
is anything I desire not, I will it 
myself discard,” she said in the 
jumble of Russian German and 
Hungarian that was threatening to 
become a monstrous new language 
born of two occupations. 


sessions 


Tne r night we three lay cold and 
wakeful on the kitchen floor, while 
Captain Luba slept warmly in the 
very pretty room that was no longer 


ours. She had discarded only one 
object: a crucifix. But we had 
swindled over certain necessities 
that she could not have inventoried 
without a closer inspection; such as 
blankets, and our food -— beans 
which we kept hidden under them. 
The conquered soon learn adapta- 
bility and it did not take us long to 
fit Captain Luba into the bizarre 
pattern of our war-disrupted exist- 
ence. Her comings and goings were 
erratic. The schedule for the Rus- 
sian occupation troops seemed to 
have been planned by a maniac; 
days and nights of frenzied activity 
with hardly any time for sleep 
would alternate with long periods 


of idleness in which to get drunk 
and make themselves generally ob- 
noxious. 

As Soviet Amazons go Luba was 
well behaved. She did not get 
drunk; she did not liberate our pos- 
sessions; she did not play an accor- 
dion all night; and she had only one 
visitor. He was more of a nuisance; 
not in the usual way—he offered no 
embarrassing attentions to Magda 
—but on account of his fervid mis- 
sionary spirit. 


Birwsen us and Captain Luba the 
language difficulty was a protective 
barrier. But there was nothing to 
defend us from the propagandist 
zeal of her friend. He had gradu- 
ated from a Moscow university with 
a diploma for modern languages, 
and one could imagine the instruc- 
tions he had received as to how he 
was to use this dangerous form of 
learning deliberately withheld from 
the majority of Soviet citizens. He 
carried them out admirably. No 
hour was too preposterous, no situ- 
ation too unsuitable, for him to de- 
liver a lecture to us on Communist 
doctrine. 

Regarding his unspecifiable rela- 
tionship with Captain Luba only 
one clear conclusion was to be 
drawn; namely that he wished to 
keep it secret. He never came to the 
house in daylight, and as far as we 
were concerned he remained name- 
less; one of those mysterious offi- 





“This story is true.” says Teresa Kay, “and 
happened within my personal experience 
during the Russian occupation of Budapest 
in 1945.” 
spent years in Hungary. living 
through the terrors of the Nazi occupation, 
the siege of Budapest, the Russian “libera- 
tion” and the first three years of Communist 
control. She is the author of A Crown for 
Ashes, reviewed in our February issue. 


Miss Kay, now in this country, 
twelve 
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cers in the Soviet army who give 
the impression of having more 
power than their rank warrants. 
He usually turned up late at night, 
flashing his torch on our faces as he 
passed through our kitchen. One 
night his flashlight surprised me 
with my eyes wide open and my fin- 
sers on my rosary. 

“| thought you were an intelli- 
gent woman,” he said, “but this 
proves,” and he flicked the beads, 
“that you are below even average in- 
telligence. Unenlightened. Uneman- 
cipated. Worse—a captive clinging 
to her fetters, Atssing the chains 
that bind her {to darkness) and 
slavery! 

“On the contrary,” I said, “they 
are my links with light and free- 
dom.” 

“Faugh!” he cried, and I sensed 
in him an impulse to tear the rosary 
from my fingers, which closed more 
tightly around the crucifix. But he 
mastered himself, and merely said 
on a note of quiet exasperation: “I 
see that you have not understood 
anything of what I have taught you 
so far. IT must recapitulate. ...” 


H, lit a cigarette and sat down on 
the floor beside me. 

“Now,” he said, “let us go back 
to the beginning. .. .” 

sy this time Julius and Magda 
were also wide awake, as he in- 
tended them to be; for they were his 
real targets, the potential begetters 
of a new generation of untainted 
Communists. But his tactic was to 
educate them obliquely, through 
me. And it was better that way: the 
piece of steel in Julius’s liver ren- 
dered his temper unreliable, and 
Magda, fiercely idealistic, tended to 
be more argumentative than was 
wise. But they could both keep 
quiet if not directly provoked. 
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Captain Luba provoked them, but 
in a way they were adult enough to 
ignore. She laughed at them. And 
it was only when the question of 
the white dress came up that we 
recognized her laughter as_ the 
symptom of a profound, uncompre- 
hended emotion, the stirring of 
something born in her but not al- 
lowed to grow. She was of peasant 
origin, twenty-four years old; a 
plant nurtured by Communism, but 
with roots buried deep in the soil of 
Holy Russia. 


M AGDA was only eighteen but she 
had been prematurely aged by war, 
which had orphaned Julius, also in 
his teens, and by the same stroke 
thrown him into her life. She had 
found him bleeding to death in the 
street after a bombardment; had 
dragged him into the cellar, kept 
him alive, hidden him, defended 
him, sometimes by terrible and 
drastic means, from Nazis and Rus- 
sians alike, and finally brought him 
back to relative health. Deeply in 
love, they had planned to marry as 
soon as they could acquire the ma- 
terials to repair the roofless room 
for themselves, but now that Cap- 
tain Luba had moved in on us we 
needed it for a communal family 
habitation. 

“What’s the use,” Magda said, “of 
getting married if we can’t have 
even a room of our own?” 


J uLIUS, though wistful, was foreed 
to agree that married life under 
those conditions would not do. So 
the wedding was postponed. But 
in April the sudden Hungarian 
spring burst upon us. Miraculously 
the sap rose in maimed trees, and 
starved bodies, and the young peo- 
ple became more carefree. 

“As soon as the rains are over,” 


ar - ae 


CAPTAIN LUBA AND 
Julius said, “we can rig up an out- 
door shelter for ourselves.” And 
they started to collect from neigh- 
boring ruins timber and nails for its 
construction. The job progressed 
slowly, as the long hours of com- 
pulsory labor on the bridges and 
streets used up what little strength 
they had, but they were happy; 
their dreams had begun to form 
again, 

In the lampless dusk they would 
rest on a pile of rubble with their 
arms about each other, humming 
melancholy folksongs with which 
Hungarians express their happi- 
ness, which is never quite free from 
an undertone of sorrow. Luba, to 
whom this note of yearning was not 
strange, would come out and stand 
close to them; and laugh. 


A. the beginning of May the 
cherry tree with the fatal shell- 


wound put forth in her death-throes 
an exquisite shower of sterile white 
blossom; and Magda started a no- 
vena to Our Lady. 

Over this Luba nearly died laugh- 
ing. 


Seeing Magda on her knees before 


a little statue, Luba asked 
“What does she?” 

“She prays,” I said, “for a white 
dress to be married in.” 

“Ox!” said Luba, making use of 
a rude Hungarian term she had 
heard Julius apply to himself when 
he had done something stupid. “In 
Russia everyone knows that’s not 
the way to get a white dress — or 
anything else.” 

At the end of the nine days she 
said: “And the dress? Where is it? 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

She made this ironical inquiry 
every day and always Magda told 
her patiently: “We must give Our 
Lady time.” 


me, 
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After all Magda had been through 
it seemed almost ridiculous that she 
should make such a point of being 
married in a white dress. But it was 
tremendously important to her. “It 
is the symbol,” she said, “of some- 
thing that remains true in spite of 
everything.” 


A: that time, however, a new 
white dress was almost as unattain- 
able as an angel’s wing; and as the 
days went by without any sign of 
heavenly intervention Magda began 
to look sad. Then Luba came to 
me and said: “I think she knows 
now that she is an ox. But I am 
sorry for her. Take this, it will buy 
a white dress,” and into my hand 
she pressed a massive gold bracelet. 

“An officer in the Red Army is 
more powerful than a wooden 
statue!” she said, and went away 
laughing. 

The bracelet weighed on our 
souls. I went to ask the advice of 
our parish priest, and found him 
carting debris in a wheelbarrow 
from his church to a nearby bomb- 
crater. 

“A gold bracelet is on my con- 
science, Father,” I told him. 

“Did you zabral it?” he asked, 
employing a hybrid Russian-Hun- 
garian expression with rich impli- 
cations, covering every possible 
method of obtaining something ex- 
cept a strictly honest one. 

“Not directly,” I said, “but a Rus- 
sian gave it to me... .” 

We sat on the upturned wheel- 
barrow at the edge of the bomb- 
crater. Around us a heavily shelled 
section of the city lay rotting; its 
tattered houses gaping in the sun- 
light. He looked out over it while 
I talked, and found, I think, part of 
his answer there. 

“I believe,” he said, “that it no 
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longer matters very much to whom 
the bracelet originally belonged; 
and how your Russian came by it 
is less important than the impulse 
of love and generosity that prompt- 
ed her to give it to you. Keep it. 
There are times when as much char- 
ity lies in the acceptance of a gift as 
in the giving of it.” 

Not wishing to influence his judg- 
ment | had not mentioned the no- 
vena. Now [| told him that part of 
the story. He smiled. “Our Blessed 
Lady is a woman delicate and 
subtle in all her actions, and in- 
clined to do the unexpected thing.” 


W, divided the bracelet into seg- 
ments and took them to the big 
boulevard where hoarders stood in 
the yawning embrasures of gutted 
buildings like maggots in the eye- 
sockets of a skull-——and ollered for 
gold in any form wares ranging 
from the basic necessities of life to 
luxuries we had not seen for years; 
such as fine textiles and leather 
shoes. 

After much haggling we. ex- 
changed our treasure for five yards 
of white crepe, a reel of thread, and 
some flour, sugar, and poppyseed. 

That evening we showed Luba the 
white material. 

“Very pretty,” she said, “but pink 
or blue would have been prettier.” 

“It wouldn’t have been the same 
thing,” Magda said. 

“That is a puzzle to me,” Luba 
said. 

“A white wedding dress means 
something special.” 

“What?” 

“Purity.” 

Luba laughed. 

Her friend came in suddenly. 
Her laugh congealed. He ignored 
her, raising his eyebrows at me. 
“How can you indulge in such a 





luxury when your compatriots are 
starving?” 

“I just told them it is a crime!’ 
Luba said. 

Every day Magda put a fresh 
spray of blossoms before the statue 
of Our Lady. 

What for?” asked Luba. 

“To thank her for the white 
dress.” 

‘To thank her? But IT gave it 
you!” 

“Our Lady gave it through you.” 

Luba burst out laughing. Then 
suddenly stopped, and went out. 


, 


Tne wedding was set for the first 
week in June. We invited Luba to 
the feast. 

“I shall not be here,” she said, 
“we are going back to Russia.” 

Strangely this news which earlier 
would have overjoyed us now made 
us vaguely depressed. We had got 
used to Luba. She too seemed de- 
pressed. She became gloomy and 
taciturn, and for the first time 
sounds of quarreling came from her 
room when her friend was there, 
and once, when she was alone, of 
tears. 

But when the wedding day came 
she was still with us. It seemed to 
be one of those occasions when she 
had no duties; she slept late and 
emerged from her room only when 
we were about to leave for the 
church. She stared at Magda as if 
hypnotized. Magda seemed to have 
put on with her bridal array all the 
emotional softness of her prema- 
turely withered young girlhood. 
Weeping, with the bright, undis- 
figuring tears of joy, she threw 
her arms around Luba and kissed 
her. 

A queer glitter came into the Rus- 
sian’s slanting eyes. She clutched 
at the sleeves of the white dress 
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with both hands, and for one ter- 
rible instant I thought she was go- 
ing to tear it from Magda’s body. 
But slowly her fingers unclenched 
from the white stuff, and the 
strangest, most melancholy — sigh 
broke from her. 
“Very pretty,” she said. 


‘Lae church, though cleared of 
debris, was heavily scarred: win- 
dows were missing; statues were 
oddly wanting in limbs; the silver 
flower vases had been looted. But 
two delicate sprays of apple-blos- 
som stood in jam jars on the altar, 
and enveloped the crucified Christ 
in a cloud of spring fragrance. 
Julius and Magda, kneeling before 
the priest, were so thin and frail 
that they looked like tall children 
at their First Communion. And I 
realized the mysterious, essential 
truth of what Magda had said-—that 
what the white dress symbolized re- 
mained true in spite of everything. 
In this hour all that had stained it 
was indeed blotted out. 

After Mass, talking with Father 
Végh in the’ sacristy, I became 
aware of an omission and slipped 
back into the church to repair it. 
I had forgotten to pray for Captain 
Luba. A slight movement behind a 
pillar in the apparently empty 
church set my heart pounding. For 
a moment I stood quite still. Then, 
impelled by I know not what tm- 
prudent urge I took a sudden stride 
to the pillar and came face to face 
with Luba herself. 

She turned and fled. But in the 
moment of confrontation I had seen 
her expression; and I shall not 
easily forget it. I could not inter- 
pret it, her flat-boned Slavic face 
was too basically strange, but I was 
pierced by a shaft of unrecognizable 
pain. 
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In mid-afternoon the bridle couple 
and I and Father Végh sat down to 
eat poppyseed noodles, a national 
dish considered rather plebian be- 
fore the war but now valued at its 
true worth. Father Végh, after 
blessing the heaped platter, tried 
not to look too eager, but his Adam’s 
apple jumped like a hungry fledg- 
ling. 

“How fine it would be to have a 
bottle of wine now!” said Julius, 
and the words were barely out of 
his mouth when Luba marched in, 
like a jinni in answer to a sum- 
mons, flourishing a bottle of par- 
ticularly good, though oddly named 
wine. 

“Very pretty wine! Bull's Blood!” 

For an instant I thought she was 
drunk, so elated was she, and then 
it struck me that she was rather in 
a state of release following some 
terrific emotional crisis at the na- 
ture of which it was impossible even 
to guess—the Western mind holds 
no key to the Russian. But the 
heart is another matter; our emo- 
tions rose spontaneously to meet 
hers, and within an incredibly short 
lime the gulf between us was 
eliminated. For a few brief hours 


she ceased to be an alien conqueror 
and became one of us. 


Hungarian folksongs alternated 
with Russian; Magda and Julius 
danced the csardds, Luba wild Cos- 
sack dances; they burlesqued each 
other’s movements, mimicked each 
other’s speech, laughed, cried, em- 
braced. Three children. 

Father Végh watched, smiling, 
but with tears in his eyes. “This 
is our Blessed Lady’s work!” he 
said. 

At sunset he broke up the party.” 
“Its the hour for the Rosary 
though hardly anyone comes — you 
know how it is, how exhausted they 
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are, how unsafe the streets are after 
dusk. 
“We will Father,” Magda 


suid, “but first | must change my 


come, 


dress.”’ 

“And you?” said the priest, laying 
a gentle hand on Luba’s shoulder. 

She shook her head. “I have no 
time. My regiment entrains tonight 
for Russia.” 

He her with 
kind eyes; then blessed her. 

“This isn’t good-by, is it?” L asked 
her. “We'll back in half an hour.” 

“I shall be here,” she said. 


searched face his 


QO, the way home Magda suddenly 
said: “I believe we'll find Luba has 
flitted and taken the white 
with her—-I know she considers it 
really hers.” 

“Well...” Julius said, “in a way 
it is hers.” 

As soon as we entered the house 
Magda ran to the curtain that shel- 
tered our few garments. 


dress 


“I knew it!” she cried. “The 
dress has gone!” 
“But Luba hasn’t gone yet,” 


Julius said, “I can see a light under 
her door.” 

Magda looked at the wavering 
thread of light and listened. 

“She’s I’m certain of it. 
She’s merely forgotten to blow out 
the candle. T’m going in... .” 

Julius held her back. “No 
wait. You never know—her friend 
might be with her... . 


cone, 


” 


B. rhe was not with her. Fifteen 
minutes later he strode in with a 
like thunder. Captain Luba 
had failed to report for duty. He 


face 
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opened her door without knocking 
and stopped dead. 

For an immeasurable period of 
time his tall figure silhouetted 
against the small uncertain light of 
two guttering candles was still as 
stone. 

At last he 
“Come here.” 

The command, 
language, was for us. 
ward. 

“You are responsible for this,” 
he said. “You and your primitive 
superstitions.” His voice contained 
no grief, only contempt. “Yet in a 
way you have done us a service 
ridded us of an unsound frutt. The 
party can dispense with such rot- 
ten oranges... .” 

He had fallen, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, into his lecturing manner. 
He went on and on and on. 

Luba’s observant eye had missed 
nothing. Her coarse linen towel was 
draped on the table top at the cor- 
rect angle; the candles were in the 
right position; through a mist of 
blossom the crucified Christ looked 
down on her where she lay pros- 
trate as if in adoration—-a bride 
with a bullet in her brain. 

She had done the work cleanly 
and expertly, as befitted an officer 
in the Soviet army. Only the merest 
trickle of her life-blood stained the 
white dress. 


said very quietly: 
spoken in our 
I went for- 


O Virgin heart, have pity on your 
son 

Reach out to him in mercy, Virgin 
Mother; 


Pray for your daughter, O Inviolate 
One! 





The Dark Night 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


| LooKED for You, my Lord 
in places loud with Light 

in hot exploding stars 

that blossom in the night; 


I fled to far lands where 
the icy cavern gleams 

and small birds dance upon 
the mist of sunlit streams; 


I ran down golden streets 
toward alabaster spires 

I drank the primal glow 
of sacramental fires; 


bright bells and books and stars 
the snowflake’s filigree 

in these I saw Your work 

but You I could not see; 


and O my exiled soul 
descended into gloom 
like clouds that blot the sun 
in prophecy of doom; 


and all that glitter-gleam 
possessed me less and less 
my soul sank softly down 
the night of nothingness; 


and then (O praise my Lord) 
from out a seeming spark 
You rushed like madly-love 
and filled the dazzling dark! 











The Brotherhood of Man: 
One Catholic Viewpornt 


‘Whoever degrades another, degrades me 


And whatever is done and said 


returns at last to me.” 


by LOUIS A. 


r 
iw RE 1s unequivocal and mount- 
ing evidence today of a Kremlin- 
inspired propaganda 
directed against the Jew. The scape- 
voat role in the totalitarian treach- 
ery, with thinly veiled motives, 1s 
not new for the Jew. It had been 
clear for some time prior to this 
Stalinist version of the forged and 
infamous Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, however, that the real target 
was and is religion itself. 

Several public statements in re- 
cent months, including one by the 
National 


campaign 


Christians 
and Jews, have pointed out that 
Catholicism under attack 
for years within the Russian sphere, 
the Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Archbishop Beran 
of Prague. So too has Protestant- 
ism been under fire, as in the case 
of Lutheran Bishop Louis Ordass, 
and now in the developing vilifica- 
tion of Evangelical Otto 
Dibelius. 


Conference of 
has been 


such as in cases of 


Bishop 


ro religious forces of the free 
world becoming alert to the 
challenge incumbent upon them in 
what is all too apparent, so far as 


are 


Walt Whitman 


RADELET 


the Soviet design is concerned. It 
has been inspiring In recent months 
to note various pronouncements by 
Catholic sources in this country, 
protesting the diabolical anti-Sem- 
itic malignancy emerging in eastern 
Europe, and at the same time to 
observe what appear to be encourag- 
ing signs of a united opposition of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew to a 
menace that should be of common 
concern to all the religious forees 
of Western society. 


Ten has been encouraging, for it 
has tended to emphasize an element 
in the relations between these vari- 


ous religious forces which, it seems 
to me, deserves far greater empha- 
sis than normally exists, viz., a basis 


for meaningful and constructive co- 





Louis A. Radelet, Director of the Commis- 
Community Organizations of the 


National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


sees an urgent necessity for more positive 
relationships between Catholics 
Catholics, and to further such a movement 
offers a program of guiding principles. Mr. 
Radelet was formerly on the staff of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Notre Dame and is a member of the 
can Catholic Sociological Society. 


and non- 


A meri- 
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operation in securing the recogni- 
tion of the principles of the sover- 
eignty of God, and of the supremacy 
of the moral law in a just social 
order. Co-operation with other re- 
ligious forces on such a basis and 
toward such a goal is certainly in 
line with what our Holy Father has 
repeatedly urged for Catholics. 

It is unfortunate that positive 
steps in this direction are too often 
persuaded negatively, out of the evi- 
dent urgency of a common defense 
against common attack, rather than 
in terms of a common front that 
anticipates, and might even prevent 
attack. 


I, any case, there are inevitable 
difficulties in achieving a_ united 
front of common resistance and co- 
operative action among Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew in this country, 
especially when “the enemy,” so to 
speak, chooses distant ramparts for 
the foray. It has seemed to me that 
it has not been stressed sufficiently, 
that although the malicious and 
fantastic illustrations of first “a 
Catholic plot,” then “a Protestant 
plot,” and now “a Jewish plot” are 
seemingly far removed, the funda- 
mental issue is in our time as close 
own American neighbor- 
hoods and communities. 

I am the more concerned because 
I sense among some Catholics an 
increasing tendency to confess to 
suspicion and distrust for the Jew 

not so much for this Jew or that, 
but for all Jews in general. And 
among some Jews, and some Prot- 
estants too-—-even among some Jews 
and Protestants whom I have long 
known and respected for their 
friendly attitude toward Catholics--— 
there are today more and more sin- 
cere, but troubled questions about 
what Catholics here or there may 


as our 
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be up to and what their motives 
really are. 

Would that social science was 
equipped to provide us with the re- 
search help that it seems to me we 
need now, to diagnose this phe- 


nomenon effectively and objectively. 


Bu» it is not my purpose here to 
dwell upon the morbid possible, as 
represented by what may be an all 
too elusive generalization. We hear 
a good deal these days about the 
idea of getting along harmoniously 
and amicably in group relations. 
Simply stated, it is the idea of the 
Brotherhood of Man. It is an an- 
cient idea, about which all the great 
religious traditions of history have 
had something important to say. 

For example, Catholicism has 
placed great emphasis upon Christ's 
law of fraternal charity: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
No matter how we may dilfer from 
our fellow man, he is still our neigh- 
bor in the sense in which our Lord 
used the word. At the same time, 
there is the fundamental doctrine 
that the Catholic religion is the only 
true religion. From this principle, 
Canon Law forbids Catholics from 
taking part in any non-Catholic re- 
ligious ceremony. 


Ox: reason for all the emphasis to- 
day upon Brotherhood is the kind 


of world in which we live. This 
touches upen technological develop- 
ments, as for instance in transpor- 
tation and communications, not to 
mention munitions and armaments. 
With this scientific advance have 
come relatively retarded social, cul- 
tural and political ramifications, 
the unequal pace of social as against 
scientific change being, in the mind 
of some social theorists, at the base 
of serious social disorganization. 
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The breeding ground for intergroup 
tension is thereby created. 

In the broadest range of group re- 
lations that in the international 
sphere —— we have today the most 
inexorable argument for free peo- 
ples learning to live together peace- 
ably, with the mutual understand- 
ing and respect that constitute the 
sine qua non of this idea of Broth- 
erhood. There is a dynamic unity, 
without uniformity, possible on this 
basis in the civie and social realm, 
and the urgency of its achievement 
probably never been 
more apparent to so many. 


has before 


7’ 
| HIS idea of man’s essential Broth- 
erhood springs from an acknowl- 
edgment of what one man owes to 
another, thus one group to another. 
It is comprehensible, therefore, only 
in terms first of all of what man 
owes to God, the Creator of all. It 
follows then that the idea of the 
Brotherhood of Man is valid only as 
a corollary of the major idea in hu- 
man the Fatherhood of 
Almighty God. This is the sense in 
which the idea of man’s Brother- 
hood is basically a religious idea. 

It is obvious that it is at this point 
that the Soviet tactics and strategy 
are directed. It is at this point also 
that the great 
our society can and must rally in 
united co-operation, while yet pre- 
serving and dignifying their basic 
diversity. 


existence: 


religious forces of 


The ideological goal in 
this respect seems clear and un- 
avoidable, and surely poses no ob- 
stacle for the Catholic, provided that 
the conditions and purposes are 
well understood, not only by the 
Catholie but also by the non-Catho- 
lic with whom the Catholic may be 
associated in such endeavor. 

The Catholie will hardly need to 
be reminded of the dangers, espe- 
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cially for the inadequately fortified 
Catholic, of sinking into a_ bewil- 
dered indifferentism, or of a 
conception of the virtues of toler- 
ance and charity. At the same time, 
the Catholic should not need to be 
reminded either of the obvious good 
that can accrue from Catholic par- 
ticipation in programs and associa- 
tions on the civic and social level 
with those of other faiths. 


Ilis- 


Se much for the ideological condi- 
tions and values. Now what about 
the practical exigencies that, too 
frequently perhaps, becloud and 
complicate the relationships? Will 
Herberg, in a recent issue of Com- 
mentary, has contributed a highly 
provocative analysis of Protestant- 
Catholic conflict in the United States 
in recent years, and has suggested 
his conception of how the Jewish 
community has reacted. The pivotal 
issue, Mr. Herberg says, has been 
Church - State relationships with 
particular regard to education. The 
emerging fact seems to be that the 
crusade for “a wall of separation” 
between Church and State in edu- 
cation, as elsewhere, has been con- 
ceived by many Protestant and 
some Jewish leaders as a defensive 
campaign against Catholic “aggres- 
sion”: the political power and pur- 
poses of the Roman Church. 

Mr. Herberg claims that this de- 
fensive psychology appears to be 
rapidly permeating American Prot- 
estantism. Catholicism presents a 
united front, he says, and possesses 


a comparatively vigorous institu- 
tional and cultural life. He char- 
acterizes Protestantism as_ frag- 


mented, divided, and struggling for 
some kind of positive cohesion 
having lost the initiative. Herberg 
concludes that this Protestant nega- 
tivism and defensiveness 


has 
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opened the way for the strange alli- 
ance between a considerable section 
of American Protestantism and the 
forces of militant secularism, as 
represented — for example — by 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church 
and State, with “Blanshardism” as 
its official philosophy. 


Tm Herberg analysis is one that, 
perhaps bluntly, places the 
major share of responsibility for 
Protestant-Catholic tensions at the 
door of Protestantism. At the same 
time, he also says that American 
Catholicism is not without its share 
of responsibility. And he goes on to 


too 


say, at length, that the position of 
a large segment of the American 
Jewish community on the Church- 
State issue has not helped to heal 
the cleavage. 

Any discussion of such a complex 


problem in group relations is bound 
to bring us back to causes. Some of 
these causes are historical, and to 
a degree at least, perhaps inevitable 
and insurmountable, out of the very 
nature of the patterns of competi- 
tion and power - relationships be- 
tween fundamentally conflicting re- 
ligious forces, in which theological 
principles admit to no prospect for 
compromise. 

There are those who look for such 
primary causes beyond and beneath 
the overt issue of the day, as repre- 
sented by such questions as_ the 
school bus issue, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, democracy in parochial 
schools, the Vatican emissary con- 
troversy, the so-called anti-garb 
cases, religious instruction in public 
schools, and the “loyalty to a for- 
eign power” shibboleth. 

In addition to the power-relation- 
ship factor already noted, these stu- 
dents of the problem stress at least 
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three other primary causes: (1) The 
struggle for economic, social and 
political status by all culture 
groups, which encourages conflict 
and leads the dominant group to 
invent reasons to keep other groups 
“in their place.” This struggle, in 
our time, occurs against a backdrop 
that accentuates its symptoms: 
technological change, urbanization 
and population shifts, cultural lag, 
family dislocation, multiple values, 
problems of social adjustment, etc. 

(2) The psychological factor, 
largely the product of (1) above, of 
insecurity, fear, uncertainty, and 
suspicion, the result of which is 
seen in compensatory devices of as- 
sorted kind through biased atti- 
tudes and actions, with pride 
weighted in heavily. This is what 
Dan Dodson refers to as “prejudice 
as a crutch and a club.” 

(3) The climate of prejudice into 
which we are born, establishing for 
the child early in life the existing 
social patterns of the accepted and 
the rejected, patterns which have 
been carefully nurtured in many 
ways for selected scapegoats: by 
hate - groups and _ rabble - rousers, 
sometimes by custom, tradition and 
legal bric-a-brac, and abundantly by 
what H. A. Overstreet calls “the 
gentle people of prejudice,” through 
stereotypes, generalizations, jokes, 
rumors, satire, gossip, ridicule, car- 
toons, name-calling, rationalization, 
etc., often given impetus by parents, 
teachers and other  peer-persons. 
Thus there is reinforcement of 
prejudice in so much of the social 
environment, recommending that 
the “cinder-in-the-eye” method of 
combatting prejudice will not suc- 
ceed. 

Although I would be among the 
last to minimize the practical difli- 
culties, I would at the same time 
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wish to be among the first to enter- 
tain the most stubborn hope and 
faith in the possibility of construc- 
tive toward building 
bridges of amity and understanding 


progress 


between our divergent religious 
forces. I would take this to be a 
basic essential for something poten- 


united, 
positive community action on a level 


tially more significant, viz., 


where agreement can be reached for 
the trying, albeit that the try ean be 
trying. In our world today, | would 
reply to the skeptic merely by citing 
what appears to be the awful alter- 
native. 


Waa then might be some of our 


guiding principles in such a try? 
The following would seem to merit 
recommendation: 

1. It is not necessary, as a condi- 
tion of co-operation and good will 
on the civie level among religious 
groups, that any group admit that 
it is in any sense wrong in its theo- 
logical position, or be willing to 
“give ground” in this position, As 
a matter of fact, and Etienne 
Gilson among others has indicated, 
it is an essential condition of such 


as 


co-operation that each group retain 
the saeredness of its particular theo- 
logical discipline and distinet cul- 
tural identity. 
fusion on this seemingly elemental 
principle of interreligious co-opera- 
tion today. 

2. If a group looks for “sticks” 
with which to beat another, they 
can readily be found. 

3. Sincere question or 


There is great con- 


concern 
about the aims of another religious 
group not necessarily imply 
prejudice. Moreover, there must be 
frank reeognition of ways in which 
one group encourages concern about 
itself. From the Catholic stand- 
point, I think this suggests greater 


does 
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realization of the deep suspicion 


with which every Catholic move is 


regarded by many non-Catholic 
Americans. For instance, further 
clarification is needed, from = au- 


thoritative Catholic sources, of our 
position on the matter of Church- 
State relations in the United States. 
$t. As so many have emphasized, 
the process of coming to know and 
share with our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors in all kinds of vicarious expe- 
riences, on the civic and social level, 
would seem to have vast possibili- 
ties for good in the easing of ten- 
sions born in the suspicion and dis- 
trust of ignorance and jsolation. 
Obviously, this requires a good deal 
of soul-searching, of sincerity, of 
humility, of good will and _ states- 
manship. It is merely to say that 
effective communication 
divergent religious groups is 
first essential to co-operation. 


between 
the 


5. Greater stress upon the positive 
is, it me, 
better interreligious understanding. 
This is to suggest searching out the 
common philosophical, as distinct 
from theological, denominators on 
the basis of which a dynamic com- 
munity program in unity is feasible. 
There is a definite place too for re- 
ligious) groups working toward 
worthwhile social goals in paralle! 
ways rather than jointly, this being 
the essence of cultural pluralism. 

6. Rather obvious is the general 
principle of inter-group education 
calling for “truth vaccination,” cre- 
ating safeguards against 
typed thinking, generalizations, gos- 
sip and rumor, and all of the sun- 
dry devices of division. We must 
mature through education to greater 
empathy in group relations, greatet 


seems. to essential to 


stereo- 


sensitivity to what offends other 
groups than our own, and _ better 
orientation to the cultural frame- 
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work from which others see given 
questions. In short, we must edu- 
cate for viewing others in terms of 
what they are as individuals, apart 
from their somewhat extraneous 
attributes. 

7. Finally, special attention 
should be focused upon the role of 
the parent and of the teacher in 
education for desirable group rela- 
tions. It seems to me that we are 
not having overwhelming success in 
bringing this responsibility home to 
the parent. We have had more suc- 
cess with teachers, yet there are still 
conspicuous gaps. Distressingly few 
of our Catholic parochial school 
teachers, for instance, have had any 
particular training in this field. 
There are signs of remedying this, 
however, with summer workshops 
now at the Catholic University of 
America and at St. Louis University, 
and others in the planning stages at 
additional seats of Catholic educa- 
tion. Workshops are, of course, 
only one phase of what should be a 
much more complete training pro- 
gram. 


Pi eanrenine indeed is the support 


for this movement toward more 
positive relationships with non- 
Catholics that is currently manifest 
in the leadership of many members 
of the American Catholic hierarchy. 
The same is true of a great number 
of the Catholic clergy. Catholic lay 
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leadership is following in the wake 
of such encouragement, and in some 
places, is charting the course in the 
very forefront. More and more, 
our Catholic educational institu- 
tions are producing alert and diplo- 
matic leaders and spokesmen for 
Catholicism who are taking their 
place in the vanguard for the cause 
of Man’s Brotherhood under God’s 
Fatherhood. 


Seca a development is a_ testi- 
monial to Catholicism at its mag- 
nanimous best. It is the Catholic, 
living in the principles of charity 
and justice personified in Christ 
Himseif. It is the Catholic, joining 
hands with the non-Catholic, in the 
common offensive “against the ene- 
mies leagued together against God,” 
as our Holy Father has phrased it. 

Let us not, therefore, take refuge 
in the haven of our righteousness. 
Let us rather “foster the faith in our 
own convictions and the courage 
that will stimulate us,” Father Paul 
Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis 
University, pleads, “to offer others 
our religious, moral, educational 
principles and values vigorously but 
always tactfully and charitably.” 

For, as St. Paul tells us: “... the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man unto profit... . These 
things one and the same Spirit 
worketh, dividing to every one ac- 
cording as He will.” 

















He Is Their Christ Too 


by J. M. SHEPPARD 


A SMALL village of adobe - built 
houses clings to the side of a snow- 
capped mountain in the Peruvian 
Andes of South America. Its in- 
habitants are Quichua Indians, de- 
scendanis of the noble Inca race 
which gave ’way before Spanish 
guns and horses four centuries ago. 
In this hamlet as with every one 
that you will find in Latin America, 
there is the inevitable church built 
by the labors of the community and 
with their scanty earnings. But this 
church has something different in 
that it houses a painting of the Holy 
Family which, if not conventional, 
has been a major means of bring- 
ing Christianity to these people. 
Joseph, the Virgin Mary and the 
Christ Child are all portrayed in 
Quichua garb and with Quichua 
faces. 

Along a tropical river and sur- 
rounded by a jungle of deep green, 
lies another little town in Peruvian 
South America. This is a Negro 
settlement whose people eke out a 
meager living by gathering tagua 
the ivory nut of the button trade, 
crude rubber, wild vanilla, balsa- 
wood and other raw forest products 
from the vast selva. And this vil- 
lage also has its church, built of 
giant split bamboo, pambil, and 
with a thatch roof. Like the Qui- 


chua Indian church, the black folks 
also boast a religious painting of 
different aspect than those you will 
find elsewhere. Here is a Negro 
Christ holding out His arms in an 
attitude of benevolent blessing to 
three small pickaninnies whose 
shining faces denote their rapture 
and a sweet happiness of content- 
ment. 


‘ine itinerant priest who visits 
these isolated communities, some- 
thing like the circuit riding priests 
of frontier days, drops in every two 
or three months to baptize babies, 
tie latent marriage knots and say 
Mass before mounting his weary 
mule or boarding his dugout canoe 
to continue his journey of mercy 
in His name. He is a missionary 
priest and has labored long over 
conversions of whole areas of half- 
civilized mountain Indians and 





“Don’ Gawd lub little boys what’s black?” 
queries the illiterate native of our South 
American hot lands. A wise and under- 
standing missionary.—whom Jack Sheppard 
met on his travels,—heeding their plaint 
saw to it that a black Christ was painted for 
the church of their tiny mountain village. 
with the happy result of drawing many of 
these “little boys” to Him. Mr. Sheppard 
has lived in South America for many years 
and knows the land and its people. 
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jungle Negroes who formerly 
shared Inti, the sun god or an age- 
old African idol with Christ the Re- 
deemer. Let this Franciscan Fa- 
ther explain the Indian Holy Fam- 
ily and the black Christ: 


eé 

[ the Incan Indian nor the 
primitive Negro can readily visual- 
ize a white Christ who would, in 
their opinion, be interested in their 
welfare. When giving instruction 
to these people the invariable ques- 
tion arises as to why the pictures 
in our literature never portray the 
Holy Family or any of the saints as 
other than white. To reach the 
aboriginal uneducated mind and 
that of the semi-ignorant coast or 
jungle Negro, I arranged for them 
to have a painting of Christ por- 
trayed as one of their own kind. 

“After all, He is all things to all 
people. The blood that He shed on 
Calvary was no more white than 
black or oriental. He did not give 
His blood for any one sect or race. 
He died for all of us and I can see 
no reason why He should not be 
pictured as readily in one bodily 
form as another. There is a little 
current in’ Latin America 
which, perhaps, explains the point 
from the Negro view. ‘Translated 
into the vernacular it goes some- 
thing like this: 


song 


‘Mista painter, arlist man 

Who paints de Lawd an’ all de 
saints 

How come dem folks is always 
white, 

In dem pictures dat you paints? 


‘Don’ Gawd lub little boys what's 
black, 

Most as much as dem what ain’t? 

Think He gwinter be unhappy, 

Ib you use colo’ in yo paint? 
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‘Tb de Law am really white 

Den His mammy sho nuff gotter 
be, 

But how comes dem little angels 

Cain’t be colo’d folks like me?’ 


ee 

I, this appealing little ditty the 
Negro is trying for a small compro- 
mise——that at least he should be en- 
titled to a black child angel. But it 
is not given to him, and so many of 
his race hang on to their African 
deities who, they firmly believe, will 
have some consideration for the 
ills and spiritual wants of their peo- 
ple, even though they adopt in part, 
or pretend to acquire a thin veneer 
of our Catholic Christianity which 
admits them though it does not 
truly fill their needs by picturing, 
in any painting or descriptive ma- 
terial, a holy person of their own 
race and Why deny them 
this? 

“Of course I am referring to the 
illiterate Negroes of our South 
American hot lands. And so I en- 
couraged a painter of some repute 
to donate a black Christ for the 
church of this jungle village and the 
results were so inspiriting that the 
same artist was asked to paint a 
picture of the Holy Family for the 
church in the tiny Quichua moun- 
tain village.” 


color. 


‘Ene idea is not new. Two decades 
ago a young Chinese painter of tal- 
ent made a series of oils depicting 


the Virgin Mary and Child, the 
Nativity and various heavenly 
scenes in which all of the holy char- 
acters were represented as Chi- 
nese. This artist, Lou-Houng-Nien, 
unquestionably accomplished | tre- 
mendous good through his under- 
standing of the oriental mind. 
Lou - Houng - Nien’s works are al- 
ready regarded as classics though 
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his style is that of the Ming dynasty. 

A Belgian Jesuit missionary, Fa- 
ther Edmond Van Genechten, who 
spent most of his life in Peking dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, also 
painted religious subjects as Chi- 
nese and was probably the first 
artist to portray Christ, the Virgin 
Mary and many of the saints with 
the faces and dress of the yellow 
race. 

“One picture is worth a million 
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words,” say the Chinese, and if 
that picture is one of understand- 
ing and sympathy, it is far more 
readily grasped and appreciated 
than a drawing whose character is 
completely foreign. Padre Jacobé, 
the Peruvian missionary priest, 
knows this. Perhaps that is why 
he has enjoyed so much success in 
his work amongst these people 
whose hearts are open but whose 
minds are not yet fully developed. 


Apostolica Sedes 


by CLIFFORD STEVENS 


Q) SHINING star 
O glorious gleam 
unfolded 


whose truth 

and lifts each man 
and binds him fast 
Thou alone 

art my greatest treasure; 
that is in you 
glad with holy 
for Christ that is in you, 
for God 

for the riches 


O Church, 
at thy feet, 
and be disciple 





of everlasting life, 
of God’s great glory, 
for the wayfarer; 
O Holy, Apostolic, Roman Church, 
renews the earth, 

to Christ, 

to God. 
of all things on earth 


Mother of men, 


and the wealth 


makes me calm with deep thought, 
longing; 


in the Bread, 


that is in the Eucharist, 
of thy mysteries, 
and for the ancient writings 


of thy God. 


Seat of Christ’s Vicar, 
and childlike, I would sit 
to thy wisdom. 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street — 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I WRITE while this country is still digesting President Eisenhower’s great 
speech to the American Society of Newspaper Editors. The measure of 
its success in this country can be gauged by the common feeling that it 
was a great pity that Sir Winston Churchill had not got in before the 
President with a speech of similar quality! 

This sentiment, of course, corresponds to the disappointment of Leftist 
political leaders who have long liked to believe that America inevitably 
speaks for stern resistance against the Soviet, while Britain ought to take 
the initiative in trying to find some compromise. To realize that the 
President of the United States is sufficiently flexible to swing in two 
months from his State of the Union message to these grand words of 
reason and hope is not calculated wholly to please some of our political 
mischief-makers. They make what they can of Churchill’s pacific inter- 
pretation of the speech and contrast it with the supposed bellicosity of 
Mr. Dulles. 

The fact is that one can read and reread the President’s speech and not 
be able to find a serious flaw in it, whether of expression or of policy in 
terms of the situation today. The Kremlin has been hard put to make 
capital out of it, and has left it to Mr. Dalton to suggest that we can all get 
together again to down the emergent Germany. I will indeed be so bold 
later on as to suggest one omission, but it is an omission which too easily 
escapes the notice of the whole Western political world. 


So far as this country, and still more so far as many people in Europe, 
are concerned, nothing could be more important at this juncture than to 
underline the truth that the present international conflict is not com- 
parable with previous ones. It is true that the modern political fashion 
is to make out that we are always in the right, indeed crusaders in God’s 
cause, while the other fellow is always in the wrong and the devil’s agent 
to boot. The First World War was entered into on that supposition. 
Fascism was opposed to democracy between the wars in the same spirit, 
and the Hitler war seemed to confirm the verdict. 
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I confess that I was never able to 
accept such views. One reason at 
least for my doubts can be simply 
explained. In all those issues, good 
Catholics under good Catholic lead- 
ers were to be found on both sides, 
“God’s” and the “Devil’s.” And 
throughout the period covered by 
these issues the Pope, while never 
fearing to condemn specifically im- 
moral policies and actions, could re- 
main neutral in a more than purely 
diplomatic sense. 

All this seemed to me to be reason 
enough to hold that while I believed 
the cause of democracy and of my 
own country was massively in the 
right, one must be ready to acknowl- 
edge that there was a case for one’s 
opponents who were of course see- 
ing and arguing the issue from a 
totally different point of view. In 
view of the inevitable fallibility and 
of fallen man, this 
phenomenon did not seem to me 
surprising or disquieting. 

In the present conflict between 
militant Communism and the free 
world, Catholics and other real 
Christians are to be found on one 
side only, except where they are 
held in fear and bondage by the 
secret police. The Holy Father, fur- 
thermore, while always 
above the political or nationalistic 
level, has left no one in doubt about 
the fact that while much is wanting 
on the side of the champions of 
freedom, the enemies of freedom 
are to be entirely condemned for 
their whole teaching and their acts. 


one-sidedness 


speaking 


‘Tne President, in his graphic in- 
troductory description of how the 
common paper aims of the victors 
were challenged by “a vastly differ- 
ent vision,” by the Soviet goal of 
“power superiority at all costs,” 
made it amply clear that here we 
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have that rare phenomenon in his- 


tory—a plain case of right versus 
wrong. Was it not Disraeli who 
rebuked the righteous Gladstone 


with the words: “human quarrels 
are not conflicts between right and 
but between right and 
right”? Dizzy’s answer was a pro- 
found because in fact sinful 
and fallible human beings are never 
guiltless, and human differences al- 
ways involve some wrong, some 
evil, on both sides. 

This remains true today. No one 
would pretend that the victors, who 
had just involved themselves to- 
gether in a war of unconditional 
surrender, of atom bombs, of ruth- 
less destruction of Europe, were 
suddenly converted by peace into 
saints and sages. We know well 
enough the ingenuity with which 
the Soviet has built up for propa- 
ganda purposes any mistake or any 
slip made by the West — above all, 
how much it has made of our sins 
of omission, not least in the past, 
but also in the present. 

But the massive wrong of Com- 
munism in its defiance of every spir- 
itual and moral basis of human 
society and in its “subversion and 
rule” of its own people as well as of 
formerly independent races and 
nations certainly overwhelms the 
many shortcomings of the free 
nations whose strivings for a world 
in which men and women can live 
decent, human, peaceful lives can- 
not seriously be doubted. 

Because of this, the 


wrong, 


one, 


President’s 





On the political level, Michael de la 


Bedoyere maintains, there is little hope of 
The solution 
ean be found only in a radical reform of the 
whole attitude of the West to the problem 
At bottom it is a 
spiritual and moral problem. 


real peace in the world today. 


of economics and wealth. 


FROM MY WINDOW 


stand could be translated into sim- 
pler terms. Peace, he might have 
said, must be rebuilt, not on the 
foundations of 1953, but on the 
foundations of 1945. Aggression 
has transformed the world map in 
eight years, and it is not good 
enough to start the fresh bargain- 
ing on the basis that the crimes 
committed in these years are to be 
written off. The test is Soviet 


policy toward the underfed coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


Bur here we meet a very formida-- 
ble difficulty. Nobody likes to eat 
humble pie, but individual people 
have been known to do it. They do 
it because they retain a sense of 
proportion. They know they are 
not infallible. They know that they 
are sinners. They know therefore 
that it is childish to suppose that 
they have always been in the right. 
To apologize and make restitution, 
though rarely easy, is no more than 
common sense. 

But what of nations? What of 
great nations, especially? Have they 
ever been known to apologize and 
make restitution, save through 
force? Built up as they are on the 
immoral principle that might makes 
right, they cannot afford to lose 
face. Their rulers, too, are kinds of 
trustees, and there is no harsher 
person than a trustee, for his job is 
to protect the interests of others. A 
man will give way when he himself 
is the loser, but he is paid not to 
give way his client’s case. 

In other words, nations sulfer far 
more from “the fall of man” than 
men themselves do. This situation 
is by no means special to Commu- 
nism. It has been the general rule 
of history. 

Can we then, as realists, even ex- 
pect a relatively well-intentioned 
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Moscow to disgorge its ill-gotten 
gains? Oddly enough, there is a 
sense in which Moscow might be 
able to do it, and suffer less from 
it than a civilized free country. If 
the Soviet rulers really wanted to, 
they might be able to get away with 
it, because of the dictatorial power 
they wield over their subjects. It 
would be harder for a government 
like the United States or Britain or 
France or, for that matter, Ger- 
many, to acknowledge error and 
make reparation, for these govern- 
ments are dependent upon a popu- 
lar will that would easily rebel 
against such lack of “‘patriotism.” 


As, there is very little hope here, 
because a faith or a creed lies at the 
back of Sovietism: the faith or 
creed in Communism whose end is 
the creation, by any means that 
bring results, of a Communist 
world. There has not been the 
slightest indication of the weaken- 
ing of the force of that faith, that 
mythical hope which is at the back 
of socialist dynamism. — Stalin’s 
means have failed to conquer the 
West where the pattern of history 
is molded, and for that reason 
Stalin’s policy is being discarded, 
but the presumption must be that 
different means are being substi- 
tuted for the eventual realization of 
the one supreme end. 
Considerations such as these 
seem to make it clear that the West 
cannot hope for a world of peace 
and understanding along the lines 
of present policy, either Soviet or 
Western. The West must in justice 
demand what the Soviet cannot 
concede—and yet survive. Within 
this pattern there is doubtless room 
for temporary délentes and accom- 
modations, though we must believe 
that any concessions which the 
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Soviet may make will be made for 
the purpose of striking more intel- 
ligently elsewhere. 

For example, reasonableness over 
Korea would pay heavy dividends 
in Western good will, especially 
liberals and to- 
ward “reformed” Communism. In- 
deed, Stalin behaved so senselessly, 
for example over the Austrian 
Treaty, that the Soviet is in a posi- 
tion to afford many minor conces- 
which will be heavily ex- 
ploited in both East and West as 
indicating a genuine change of 
heart. In this way the spirit of re- 
sistance and realism about Commu- 
nism wil be notably weakened in 
countries like France and Italy, and 
even in Britain. 

Important as the Far East is, 
Moscow can well afford to go slow 
there in the certainty that the time 
will come when the technique of 
aggression, subversion and exploita- 
tion can be stepped up again. What 
counts is the West, for the destiny 
of the world is still made in the 
West. The real issue is over Ger- 
mmany and the satellite countries. In 
this area, the West cannot compro- 
mise for the simple reason that 
plain justice is at stake, while Mos- 
cow will need a genuine, a revolu- 
tionary, change of heart before 
there can be any question of a sur- 
render on her part. There and 
there alone, I repeat, is the first test. 
When Russia voluntarily gives way 
in Eastern Europe, it will mean 
that a new chapter opens in world 
history —but not until then. 


among socialists, 


sions 


™ above that the Soviet could 
alford to go slow in the Far East be- 
cause of its confidence that troubles 
can be stepped up there whenever it 
likes; and this remark brings me 
to the one weak point in President 
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the 


Eisenhower's great speech 
weakness from which we all suffer. 

The President did indeed vividly 
refer to the problem, but it seems 
to me that he failed to take it far 
enough. In graphic phrases he 
pointed out that every dollar spent 
today in armaments means the de- 
nial to human beings of the means 
of a good life which they urgently 
need. Bombs and battleships sim- 
ply deny wheat to the undernour- 
ished and schools to the underde- 
veloped. 

True enough. But for genera 
tions of modern history wealth 
was being accumulated, armament 
costs were at a_ relatively low 
level, and yet millions and millions 
of people across the face of the 


earth remained unfed and unedu- 
cated. No doubt, the great coun- 


tries of the West opened up vast 
areas of the world, and brought to 
them the fruits of science and prog- 
ress. But most of this was strictly 
a business deal. In return for rail- 
ways and roads and feats of engi- 
neering, the wealth of the jungle 
was brought to the civilized West at 
an incredibly cheap price. In re- 
turn for medical supplies and the 
benefits of European political and 
social ideals, the native was ex- 
ploited and made to work long days 
for his new masters. 

Even so, how much capital, hope- 
fully invested in such enterprises, 
had to be written off as finally lost. 
In other words, the capitalist rule 
was that you benefited no one un- 
less you could make a monetary 
profit out of it, or thought that with 
luck you could. Despite the loss of 
millions through bad investments 
and the fall in the value of money 
a loss which should have taught 
capitalism that there was an inner 
contradiction in the idea that money 
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breeds money—-the urge for profit 


and wealth continued. 


Aw today we remain essentially 


at the stage when there is no sort 
of guarantee that a saving of money 
on armaments will mean the filling 
of empty bellies and the teaching of 
empty brains. It is simply just not 
true that wheat and schools and cul- 
ture will flow from disarmament. 
What is much more likely to flow 
is a capitalist slump and the conse- 
quent drawing in of belts all round. 

America has indeed led the way 
in spending surplus money to help 
countries in need, but is it unfair to 
say that a primary motive for this 
has been fear--fear of the conse- 
quences to America itself in the 
long run of the political conse- 
quences of poverty in Europe and 
elsewhere? 

The President himself has 
pledged —- and | am sure from his 
heart—-to see that some of the 
money saved through disarmament 
should be used to help the needy in 
the underdeveloped parts of the 
world. It is a fine declaration. But 
will the taxpayer’s support of this 
be motivated by altruism by 
a mixture of fear, repentance and 
the avoiding of a slump. 

In any case, this system of doles 
depends on circumstances and con- 
ditions, and it does nothing to solve 
the real problem which is precisely 
the need to guarantee in some way 
that the fruits of human progress 
are spread to our brothers and sis- 
ters, wherever they may be, who 
desperately need them. 


or 


I HAVE written above of the mon- 
strous wrong of Communism, but 
great wrongs, to be successful, must 
find conditions which eall for help 
at any price, even at the price of a 
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Communism has not 
filled the bellies of the world’s poor. 
Indeed, it has kept its own people 
underpaid and it has only fed those 
pledged to be leaders in the Com- 
munist revolution in the world. 
But its whole propaganda is based 
on the promise to build a new and 
better socialist world, and that 
promise has been lapped up by sim- 
ple people tired of capitalist and im- 
perialist exploitation, too often in 
the very name of God. 

That is why I think that in the 
end there is only one answer to the 
international problem as it stands 
today. On the political level, as | 
have tried to show, there is very 
little hope of real peace. We are 
committed in justice to terms which 
are incompatible with the’ very 
meaning, tactics and aims of Com- 
munism. We are even committed 
to terms that would hardly have 
been accepted by any great nation 
in history, save after defeat in war. 
War is out of the question as a 
solution nowadays, and any weak- 
ness on our part 
strengthening the 
Soviet. 

What is left? It seems to me that 
the solution can be found only in a 
radical reform of the whole attitude 
of the West to the problem of eco- 
nomics and wealth. Somehow we 
must evolve a social and economic 
system which guarantees that the 
fruits of progress, 


great wrong. 


means’ the 


in end of the 


science, tech- 
nique are no longer reckoned in 
pounds and dollars to fill the 
pockets of the selected few (wheth- 
er these are individuals or nations), 
but in goods and = services des- 
perately needed by millions of our 
fellow human beings, as well as our- 
selves. 

Real need, rather than 
mere economic demand in terms of 


world 
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money, must be the stimulus of pro- 
duction and invention. Nor is the 
roundabout way of nationalization 
and taxation satisfactory since it 
responsibility out of the 
hands of individuals and makes 
world relief subject to purely politi- 
cal and economic control. 


takes 


A, bottom it is a spiritual and 
moral problem. If we go back to 
St. Thomas and the teaching of the 
Popes, it becomes clear that prop- 
erty, whether national or individ- 
ual, Is only justuied up to the point 


when it suflices for the essential 
moral and economic needs of the 
owner. Beyond that, the moral and 


economic needs of the dispossessed 
take moral priority. “The relief of 
man’s not to be hindered 
by the division and appropriation 


needs is 





WORLD 
of things established by human 
says St. Thomas. “Accord- 
ingly the things which some have in 
superabundance are by natural law 
due to the poor for their support.” 
true for the world as 
for the nation as a 


law,” 


That is as 
a whole as 
whole. 

Only when men believe this, act 
on it, and somehow enforce it in 
law and practice, shall we be able 
to snulf Communism out by taking 
away from it the real reason why if 
maintains its underlying appeal. 
However right our political cause, 
we have reached an impasse. To 
dig the foundations of peace in the 
economically and socially “one 
world” of today, we have to face the 
spiritual and moral problem of re- 
distribution in terms laid down 700 
vears ago by the Church of God. 


Slowly the Vast Door Swings 


by SISTER MIRIAM GALLAGHER, R.S.M. 


/ KNOCK and knock and knock: 
What if no hand the door unlock! 


I hesitate: 


Then meditate, 


And wait. 


Slowly the vast door swings; 
No whir of invisible wings 
Love, at its coming, brings. 


Heart full of angels, 


sings. 








BY Robert Kass 


Bi these days when just about 
every third movie is a Western in 
technicolor, it hardly seems _ pos- 
sible that anyone could ring in any 
variations in the old corral. And vet 
by telling his story from the view- 
point of a little boy, George Ste- 
vens has made an outstanding and 
certainly off-beat Western called 
Shane. The essentials are not par- 
ticularly original: a laconic stran- 
ger rides into the Wyoming terri- 
tory one morning and tosses in his 
lot with that of some homesteaders 
who are being driven off the land by 
unscrupulous cattlemen. The stran- 
ger, Shane, ultimately tangles with 
a professional gunman hired by the 
cattle owners. Having settled the 
question in the only way possible, 
by gunplay, Shane rides off, leaving 
with the boy and his parents an un- 
forgettable memory of a 
courageous man. 

Such a story has been told before 
but never through the impressions 
of a youngster—in this case the son 
(Brandon de Wilde) of the most de- 
fiant homesteader. To the boy, 
Shane is the symbol of the fearless, 
impossibly exciting West which is 
gone. Shane, too, knows, a bit sad- 
ly, that his West has passed and 
that he is out of place in the peace- 


strong, 


ful lives of farmers and their fami- 
lies. 
Stevens never loses hold of the 
relationship between the boy and 
his idol. Shane has great simplicity 
which imparts a rare beauty and 
dignity to the story it tells. The 
bleak and pathetic funeral of one 
of the the wind- 
swept prairie; the intense excite- 
ment in the boy’s face as the cattle- 
men gang up on Shane in a saloon 
and beat him unmercifully; the 
shattering moment when the boy 
first sees Shane prove his deadly 
skill with a gun 


homesteaders on 


these are memo- 
rable Alan Ladd, Van 
Heflin, Jean Arthur, and young 
de Wilde are in for a full measure 
of praise for their work in this supe- 
rior film.—Paramount. 


scenes. 


A RATHER startling film, House of 
War, should be around your neigh- 


borhood theater by now. Although 
tardy, it bears mentioning because 
it marks the debut of a three-dimen- 
sional film in serviceable color, 
along with a system of stereophonic 
sound recording which arranges for 
the voices of actors out of camera 
range to come at you somewhere at 
the side of the theater instead of 
directly in front of you as has been 
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the case up to now. The sound sys- 
tem is quite the thing once you get 
used to it but its use in House of 
Wax seems rather experimental as 
it assails your ear drums with stun- 
ning impact. The sound technique 
is, | would say, more practical than 
the 3-D which, 
nately, requires that you keep pola- 


process unfortu- 
roid glasses perched on the bridge 
of your nose. 

House of Wax, a shuddery re- 
make of a vintage thriller, The Mys- 
tery of the Wax Museum, has to do 
with a mad, mad sculptor who, hav- 
ing lost the use of his hands in a 
fire, takes to body snatching and 
murder to supply the figures which 
he embalms in wax for his display 
in his emporium. House of Wax is 
neither for impressionable kiddies 
nor for adults with queasy 
Warner Brothers. 


stom- 


achs. 


A, advertisement for a typist ap- 
pears in a Roman newspaper and, 
early that morning, over 200 girls 
apply for the job. Crowded on the 
stairs of the building they wait pa- 
tiently to be interviewed. Finally 
when one of them pushes her way 
through ahead of the the 
women turn on her in anger. In the 
confusion that the 


others, 


follows, stair- 


case comes loose and dozens of 
women are hurled into the wreck- 
age. Rome, 11 o'clock, an Italian 
film, examines the lives of a halt 


dozen of these women and, in sharp, 
well-detailed vignettes, fills in 
enough of their past and present to 
indicate rather definitely that their 
futures are going to be just about 
as bleak. 

Rome, 11 o'clock has been given 
a superb production and is directed 
without frills by Giuseppe de Santis. 
The picture is recommended only 





for adults since its note of despair 


relent- 


is hammered home rather 
lessly. There is no hope in these 
women, only an angry bitterness 
against the indifference and uncon- 
cern of a political system that can, 
indirectly at least, give rise to such 
a tragedy. The shorteomings of 
Rome, 11 o'clock are, then, in ils 
slant, not in its production or per- 
formances. 


Carla del Poggio, Lucia Bose, 
Elena Varzi, and Lea Padovani 


emerge as very distinct human be- 
ings, a rare accomplishment for a 
film of this type. Their husbands 
or lovers are played with great sin- 


cerity by Raf Vallone, Massimo 
Girotti, and Armando” Francioli. 
Mr. Francioli, whose outlook is 


somewhat less glum than his fellow 
performers in this grim story, ts 
especially good as a charming and 
amorous steamroller operator and 
I wonder why some talent-conscious 
American producer 
him up. -Times. 


hasm’t signed 


I. HAPPENS EVERY THURSDAY is one 
of those that sounds like 
nothing at all when you try to tell 


movies 


someone about it because it derives 
its charm from the cozy feeling it 
inside the audience. <A 
young married couple (he’s a re- 
porter), with one son and another 
child on the way, leave New York 
behind them to try their hand at 
running a newspaper in a small 
West town. The printing 
press is antiquated, the circulation 
deplorable, the citizens apathetic 
But the editor and his wife, who is 
his star reporter, are such energetic, 
really nice people that their paper 
picks up promisingly and they fit 
neatly into community life until the 
husband has an unfortunate fling 
at rain-making. 
Loretta Young 


works up 


Coast 


and John For- 
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sythe, the stars, perform with such 
ease and lack of affectation that one 
really believes they are a married 
couple instead of two Hollywood 
performers cast opposite one an- 
other. Helping them make /t Hap- 
pens Every Thursday a most in- 
gratiating picture are Jane Darwell, 
Regis Toomey, Gladys George, and 
Frank McHugh. Keep your movie 
eye cocked for this one._-Universal- 
International. 


, the Titanic disaster has 
intrigued script writers for a num- 
ber of years and many a starry-eyed 
couple has gone down on the liner 
in the interests of plot (notably 
Noel Coward’s Cavalcade), it took 
Charles Brackett to whip up a large- 
scale drama that takes place en- 
tirely on board the doomed ship. 
Titanic boasts a glittering array of 
pre-World War I types, including a 
snobbish socialite whose wife is tak- 
ing their teen-age children away 
from him to the honest simplicity 
of her Midwestern home; a _ col- 
lege boy who falls in love with the 
snooty daughter; an unfrocked 
priest on his way back to his family 
in Boston; a Montana lead-mine 
heiress. Before the Titanic runs 
afoul of the iceberg which sent it to 
the bottom two hours later, a num- 
ber of major changes take place in 
the relationships of these assorted 
people. 

Working against a climax which 
the audience anticipates, director 
Jean Negulesco has concentrated on 
extracting particularly telling per- 
formances from his cast. Barbara 
Stanwyck and Clifton Webb are the 
estranged couple; Robert Wagner 
and Audrey Dalton, the young lov- 
ers; Richard Basehart, the tor- 
mented ex-priest-turned-alcoholic; 
and Thelma Ritter, the lady with 
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the lead mine. For authenticity’s 
sake, the passenger list also includes 
many historical characters who ac- 
tually sailed on the Titanic on its 
maiden voyage. But 1,517 persons, 
fictional and otherwise, are sacri- 
ficed to the deep in this ominous 
and discomforting adult drama. 
20th Century-Fox. 


Sramey KRAMER, the screen’s most 
enterprising and experimental pro- 
ducer, sent a cast and crew to Israel 
where much of his new picture, The 
Juggler, was made. Unfortunately, 
Israel comes off better than the plot. 
The leading character. a well- 
known entertainer who was put in 
a concentration camp by the Nazis 
who also killed his wife and chil- 
dren, proves to be a rather nasty 
sort when it comes to co-operating 
with the authorities who'd like 
nothing better than to help him re- 
gain his mental equilibrium. The 
juggler, distrustful of authority, is 
constantly on the run and, while 
his flight permits many a fascinat- 
ing shot of the landscape, the repeti- 
tion achieves a rather monotonous 
effect. 

Kirk Douglas has the lead and, on 
the whole, his is a convincing per- 
formance although I would some 
day soon like to see him in a part 
in which he did not break down and 
ery. Mr. Douglas has been running 
neck and neck with June Allyson in 
the Hollywood Weepstakes but this 
latest exhibition gives him a very 
comfortable  lead.—-~ Columbia- 
Kramer. 


| a the sheer grandeur of the sets 
and costumes in Young Bess one 
could imagine that the era of un- 
limited spending was back in Holly- 


wood again. The story, an adapta- 
tion of Margaret Irwin’s best-seller, 
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is quite a sturdy piece somewhat 
lacking in humor. In the main it 
tells of young Bess’ unhappy love 
for Thomas Seymour who ts, alas, 
wedded to Catherine Parr, the late 
Henry VIII's last wife. Poor Thomas 
ends up on the block through the 
machinations of his power-hungry 
brother, and when Bess is finally 
crowned Queen of the realm, her 
moment of triumph is rather mel- 
ancholy. 

this fictionized account 
of Elizabeth’s early life would hold 
up under the judicious inspection 


Just how 


of historians is not for me to ques- 


tion. As a piece of Hollywood tap- 
estry—-after an English design, of 
course—Young Bess is an expertly- 


romantic drama. It is 
fitted out in exquisite good taste, 


fashioned 


the actors are all as convincing as 
their parts require them to be and 
they wear the period finery as if 
they were born to it. 

Jean Simmons is more personable 
than other movie Elizabeths 
namely Bette Davis and Flora Rob- 
son—-but then, too, she is supposed 
Any- 
way she does admirably in a lengthy 
role. Stewart Granger is Seymour, 
Deborah Catherine, and 
Charles Laughton repeats his im- 
mortal impersonation of the spirited 
monarch. Rounding out this stylish 
cast are some splendid British ac- 
tors--Guy Rolfe, Kathleen Byron, 
and Kay Walsh--who do much to 


to be considerably younger. 


Kerr is 


add luster to this worthwhile his- 
torical film. -Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer 


* * * 


D. RING the month I thought it 
might be look in on the 
state of some of the staple items on 
our dict. While, in the 
main, the good programs remained 


wise to 


television 


THE CATHOLIC 
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good, except for an oceasional wilt- 
ing at the the bad 
scemed even shoddier as the weeks 
roll on. 


edges, ones 


Tis AND HARRIET is one of the 


family situation comedies which 
continues to maintain a ereditable 
level. While exactly what Ozzie 


does for a living other than lounge 
around the house in sweat shirt and 
dungarees is no clearer now than il 
ever was, there is a nice feeling of 
mutual respect and love which the 
Nelsons have for one another. Per- 
haps the fact that they are married 
off-screen and allow their own sons 
to play their offspring on the show 
accounts at least in part for this 
atmosphere. Anyway, for a family 
show about American home life, 
this one attains an enviable stand- 
ard. 


ian r, Which enjoys an envious 
rating among TV dramas, seems to 
me to pack such a punch because it 
is flavored with journalistic objec- 
tivity which 
life-like. The problem of teen-age 
dope addiction —a tricky theme in 
any medium handled with- 
out sensationalism or glamorization 
Dragnet gen- 


makes its stories so 


Was 


on a recent telecast. 
erally combines a erime problem of 
current interest with solid dramatic 
punch so that the half-hours are un- 
failingly top-notch TV) semi-docu- 
mentary dramas. 


Max rIN KANE, PRIVATE Eye, how- 
ever, slumped = wretchedly. 
Week after week, Kane (currently 


has 


impersonated by Lee Tracy) gets 
louder and more obnoxious. The 


plotting is wobbly, the acting is gen- 
erally over-dramatic, and the ofl- 
stage sound effects, especially of 


guns going off, sound like 


some 


a 
> 
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technician popping his bubble gum. 
While we all love good ole Marty, 
he is at times too bland, cocky, and 
self-satisfied. 1 think I'd like the 
guy better if he tripped over a case 
he couldn’t solve. Just for a change, 
of course. 


Tas Is SHOW BUSINESS was prob- 
ably never a very sound show to 
begin with and, as it is’ being 
done these days, doesn’t give much 
indication of improving. The mod- 
erator (Clifton Fadiman) has a 
terrible time pretending to be inter- 
ested in replies to the inane prob- 
lems he asks his panel (George S. 
Kaufman, Sam Levenson, and a 
guest) to solve for his guests. The 
“problems” are obviously desperate 
endeavors to give a reason for in- 
viting performers to do their stuff 
on the show. Why not simply admit 
that This Is Show Business is going 
to be a variety show, allow Fadiman 
to introduce the talent, and let 
Kaufman and Levenson go home 
and attend to something worth their 
time? Of their recent guests, I found 
Richard Hayes most promising. Mr. 
Hayes, a serious-looking young bal- 
ladeer with a mellow singing style, 
should go far. But his problem:- 
Does a newcomer have to make a 
headline to make a “name” for him- 
self?—-was just as silly as all the 
others on this tiresome program. 


Foneien INTRIGUE, a series of spy 
melodramas filmed on 


location in 
European countries, re- 
detached, realistic, and 
tingling as a newspaper headline. 
As performed by Jerome Thor who 
plays a roving reporter with a 
penchant for getting into Hitch- 
cock-like situations, Foreign In- 


various 
mains as 
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trigue is consistently providing the 
most exciting flow of TV thrillers to 
the network. After Foreign Intrigue, 
though, studio shows like Danger- 
ous Assignment and Martin Kane 
look like grammar school frolics. 


—_ ONE was ill-advised, | 
would say, to attempt a television 
pla. from Robert Carson’s recent 
novel, The Magic Lantern. The 
book, with some iive hundred pages 
of text, was itself no masterpiece of 
cohesion or compression and the TV 
adaptation was completely inade- 
quate to tell this saga of Hollywood 
from the days of the nickelodeon 
through the advent of talking pic- 
tures. Most of the novel’s back- 
ground was sacrificed to concen- 
trate instead on the relationship of 
a father and son who built up a 
studio together. In the desperate 
effort to make some stab at charac- 
terization in the _ Silversmiths, 
Junior and Senior, The Magic Lan- 
tern was such a slap-dash alfair that 
there wasn’t even much interest in 
what was going on. 

The casting, too, was unsteady. 
James Dunn caught none of the su- 
perficial charm and ruthlessness of 
the older man. The presence in the 
cast of three silent film stars 
Dorothy Mackaill, Nils Asther, and 
Leatrice Joy—might have sounded 
promising on paper but resulted in 
stiff performances from players who 
were obviously hired for the nos- 
taigic appeal of their names. 
Fletcher Markle, Studio One’s gen- 
erally astute director, might keep in 
mind the limitations of time in any 
subsequent literary adaptations he 
might be contemplating. Also he 
might allow more rehearsals for the 
cast to get used to the lines. 








BY Euphemia Van 


Sheri- 
Grass 


rHE GRASS HARP.—Down 
dan Square, Truman 
Harp, which sounded its strings for a 
bare month on Broadway, has been re- 
vived in the intimacy of the arena 
stage where, divested of trimmings, it 
emerges gently as more of a folk drama 
than the elaborated fantasy of the 1952 
production when Virgil Thomson's en 
chanting musical score for a _ flute, 
harp and strings and Cecil Beaton’s 
striking sets and magnificent tree suc- 
ceeded in completely engulfing Mr. 
Capote’s first play. 

Originally intended for the Gish 
sisters who, unfortunately, did not ap- 
pear in it, The Grass Harp plays the 
familiar theme of treasure on earth or 
in Heaven but freshens the fable of 
the two sisters, a Martha and Mary. 
rhe seene is the South where Miss 
Verena Talbo is intent on reconstruct- 
ing the Talbo fortune leaving the care 
of an orphan nephew, Collin, to Miss 
Dolly Talbo and to Catherine Creek, a 
Negro cook who insists on Indian an- 
cestry, prefers picture puzzles to pots 


on 
Capote’s 


and pans and hoards a pet goldfish 
called Buster. 
Thanks to a remedy given her by 


the gypsies, Miss Dolly sells a dropsy 
cure through mail orders and it is only 
when Verena tries to force her into 
selling her secret to a syndicate that 
Dolly rebels and escapes with Collin 
and Catherine Creek to their tree 
house in the forest. There an ex- 
judge, out hunting, protects them from 


the Sheriff who, by mistake, shoots 
Collin. That brings them all to their 
senses. Miss Dolly gives up marrying 


the Judge—her first proposal—to take 








Rensselaer Wyatt 


her sister into partnership with the 
dropsy cure. Miss Dolly has discov- 
ered that a tree-house isn’t the answer 
to life and Miss Verena admits that she 
loves the tree-house trio more than 
she realized. 

José Quintero, the director of Circle 
in the Square where Geraldine Page 
was introduced to New York in 
Summer and Smoke, has blurred the 
eccentricities of the characters and 
given continuity and humanity to the 
story. The cosmetic saleswoman, who 
stole a large part of Act II, has been 
eliminated. Clarice Blackburn, a wisp 
of a woman, plays Miss Dolly very 
simply, leaving the laughs to the care 
of Ruth Attaway whose Catherine 
Creek, although never farced, is brim- 
ming over with comedy. Frederic 
Downs gives the same honest support 
as the Judge and Ray Stricklyn keeps 
his Collin just untidy, not obnoxious. 
All that is left of Mr. Thomas’s score is 
a recording of his theme of the wind 
in the grasses but there is a great deal 
more of Mr. Capote’s play now to be 
seen at Circle in the Square (Ath Street 
and Seventh Avenue). 


EMLYN WILLIAMS AS CHARLES 
DICKENS.—Mr. Dickens in the person 
of Emlyn Williams has honored us 
with another visit. Thanks to S. 
Hurok, Mr. Williams this time has 
added to his former “Mixed Bill” of 
six scenes from as many novels and 
short stories, a condensation of Bleak 
House. There is not the slightest ques- 
tion but that Williams is as brilliant 
as ever. It is Charles Dickens who 
failed him. Williams showed last year 


THEATER 


his magnetic power as a storyteller 
in two short tales out of Christmas 
Stories, “The Signal Man” and “Mr. 
Chops,” and he counted on the story of 
Lady Dedlock’s secret in Bleak House 
to give dramatic continuity to the en- 
tertainment, relying on the minor 
characters for comedy. The minor 
characters stood by him stanchly but 
Lady Dedlock evaporated. 

Dickens loved people but as a col- 
lector of extraordinary specimens, the 
ordinary ones began to bore him. He 
was aloof from the aristocracy and 
found their restraint frustrating. Both 
the heroines of Bleak Houce were the 
kind of characters who left him void 
of enthusiasm. Esther Summerson 
was just a good sweet ordinary girl 
and Lady Dedlock, on whose tragedy 
the whole plot must hinge, was for 
Dickens one of the superfluous snobs 
in the Society (with a capital S) in 
which he was an outsider. He re- 
taliated by making Lady Dedlock a 
puppet; and not even all the efforts of 
Mr .Williams could ever bring her to 
life. Therefore, although Mr. Williams 
with supreme perseverance and en- 
durance succeeded in pruning down 
Bleak House to one twenty-fifth of its 
length, it was really impossible to 
arouse any suspense about the mystery 
involving Lady Dedlock. It was the 
extraneous people with whom Dickens 
cluttered up his story who aroused the 
interest of the audience. 

Mr. Williams brought over thirty of 
them to life with his very special 
genius. There was Mr. Turveydrop, 
once accosted by the Prince Regent, 
who survived as a picture of a beau 
of the eighteenth century; Mrs. Jellyby, 
who lived for Causes, shown at her 
breakfast table with obscure Mr. 
Jellyby and the little Jellybys whom 
Mrs. Jellyby sometimes remembered 
between Missionary Meetings; Mrs. 
Badger with her third husband who 
never forgets his distinguished prede- 
cessors; Harold Skimpole_ (Leigh 
Hunt) who flaunted his irresponsibil- 
ity about money and lived on his 
friends; Miss Flite who had lost her 
wits waiting for a decision in the 
Courts of Chancery; Jo, the crossing- 
sweeper; Krook, the chief of the Bag 
and Bone trade whose gruesome death 
became the climax of the drama. 
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Emlyn Williams is an actor of the 
first rank. His “Mixed Bill” of 
Dickens will always remain unique 
among readings but when next he de- 
cides to confine himself to one novel. 
he must choose a better story than 
Bleak House. 


AMERICAN DANCE.—One art which is 
distinctively American is modern 
dance which received its first impetus 
when Isadora Duncan’s shapely feet 
challenged the toe slippers and her 
free movements, the traditional steps 
of the ballet. The Grecian ideals of 
Isadora died with her and the dance 
began to yield to the impact of the 
German school; of ritual dances from 
the East; folk dancing and the urge 
toward symbolism and satire. Devel- 
oped by different groups and in dif- 
ferent schools, American Dance has 
an individualism which is richly cre- 
ative but which also has the practical 
disadvantages of limited audiences 


and financial quandaries. 
Group participation has seemed the 
answer as in the programs presented 


at Jacob’s Pillow, Bennington, Con- 
necticut College, etc., and a fine spirit 
of co-operation made an important 
event of the recent fortnight of Ameri- 
can Dance at the Alvin Theater, held 
from April 14th-26th under the spon- 
sorship of the B. de Rothschild Foun- 
dation for the Arts and Sciences, in 
which fourteen programs were danced 
by seven different companies. The 
presence of Martha Graham and José 
Limon assured an audience for the 
younger choreographers such as Pear] 
Lang, Nina Foranoff and Helen Mc- 
Ghee and some of the leaders danced 
in each others’ compositions. 

Doris Humphreys’ Deep Rhythm, 
presented by the Limon company, had 
its world premiére and the maximum 
number of standees jammed the thea- 
ter at every performance. Even so 
with an orchestra, instead of the usual 
pianos, the expense was too heavy for 
such a limited engagement and that 
is where the Foundation came in so 
handsomely. A research zoologist at 
Columbia University, Mme. Bethsadee 
de Rothschild takes great interest in 
modern dance and guessed rightly that 
there was a public hungry for it. Isa- 
dora Bennett, who has been identified 
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with the dance from the birth of the 
Ballet Theater, helped with the pub- 
licity and the program. 

What particularly interested an ama- 
teur like myself is the harmony de- 
veloping between free dance and the 
ballet, the classic and romantic 
schools. The shifting pattern on the 
stage which holds such fascination for 
Balanchine was also the focus of in- 
interest in May O’Donnell’s Dance 
Sonata and the dramatic impulse be- 
hind so much of Anthony Tudor’s and 
Agnes de Mille’s creations is the basis 
of José Limon’s great composition The 
VYoor’s Pavane in which Othello and 
Desdemona, Iago and Emilia dance out 
their lives’ destiny. It is becoming 
more apparent in the work of Martha 
Graham. The harsh gaucheries_ be- 
queathed from the Wigman - Laban 
school are now softened and the sym- 
bolism is not so aggressive. 

There can be no doubt that Ameri- 
can Dance has exerted a strong influ- 
ence on the work of the choreogra- 
phers trained in classic ballet as 
visible in Anthony Tudor’s Undertow, 
Jerome Robbins’ Age of Anxiety, Agnes 
de Mille’s Harvest According and 
Balanchine’s Prodigal Son. There even 
seems a danger that symbolism is dry- 
ing up the sparkle of Robbins’ humor 
as it bubbled long ago in the simplici- 
ties of Fancy Free. But there must be 


less hostility now between the tradi- 
tional and the new school for pure 
PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 
May, 1949 
SouTH PAcIPIc, Closed. Reopens 


on June 22nd at the Broadway. 


January, 1951 
Guys AND DOLILs. Has postponed 
moving from the Forty-sirth Street. 
May 


THE KING AND I.—Alfred 
now royalty al the St. James. 


Drake 


is 


July, 1952 


WisH You Were Here. Joshua 
Logan’s boisterous musical about a 
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beauty can never be divided. Martha 
Graham in Letter to the World (the 
spiritual biography of Emily Dickin- 
son) and Markova as the stricken 
Giselle, both step out of the frame of 
the austere or elaborate stage picture, 
to sound a chord of universal emotion. 
Modern dance and classic ballet 
but facets of the same diamond. 


are 


WHO hasn’t been told that the public 
likes to have its morals titillated? 
April saw such a statement answered 
in the negative three times—-and very 
expensively. ‘Three major productions 
all of them unsavory enough to please 
those supposedly vitiated audiences 
failed miserably. 

Horses in Midstream with Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, a clever 


sast and a won- 
derful set of Elba and the Mediter- 
ranean by Oenslager, and The Pink 


Elephant, a political farce, with a re- 
markably well designed set of three 
hotel rooms and a corridor by Alswang, 
both exploited as comedy a very young 
girl’s lack of chastity. Men of Dis- 
tinction, in a grandiloquent drawing 
room by David Ffolkes with producers 
and cast of above average experience 
and intelligence, had as its foundation 
for political satire a recent peculiarly 
dirty and scandalous trial. It ran 
three nights. All worth remembering 
about it is a young actor called Orson 
Bean. In each case the stage designers 
deserved a better play. 


REVIEWED 


camp in the Catskills seems 


firmly 
established at the Imperial. 


December 


DiaL M For MurperR.—Maurice Evans 
and a perfectionist cast have given us 


the best thriller in years. — At the 
Plymouth. 
January, 1953 
Time Out For Gincer.—Completely 


innocent comedy about 
girls and their parents 

is Melvyn Douglas 
tinuous laughs. 


high school 

one of whom 
offers almost con- 
At the Lyceum. 
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THE SEVEN YEAR ItcH.—Adultery is 
the big joke of this comedy which be- 
comes repetitious and is only bright- 
ened by the superb comedy of Tom 
Ewell. At the Fulton. 


February 


THE CHILDREN’S Hour.—Tense re- 
vival of Lillian Hellman’s grim tragedy 
showing the horrifying result of whis- 
pered gossip involving a scandal. Af 
the Coronet. 

March 


THE CRUCIBLE. Arthur Miller has 
chosen the background of the Salem 
witch trials to show the terrorism of 
mob hysteria and the heroism of the 
individuals who prefer to die rather 
than risk their personal integrity. Un- 
fortunately his scenario cannot in- 
clude the ending of the trials by the 
voice of the people.—At the Martin 
Beck. 


THe Friern Season.—Giddy farce of 
the garment district with Richard 
Whorf, marking the debut on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage of the Yiddish 
comedian, Menasha Skulnik. At the 
Cort. 

April 


WONDERFUL TowNn.—Rosalind Rus- 
sell has found herself in the hit of the 
season as Ruth in a musical version 
of My Sister Eileen with music by 
Leonard Bernstein, choreography by 
Donald Saddler and décor by Raoul 
Pene Du Bois. It has wit and gaiety 
and charm-—just like its star!—At the 
Winter Garden. 


FLAGG. Helen 
from Vermont who came to 
New York for two weeks fun before 
the inevitable death sentence pro- 
nounced by her physician, no less a 
person than Tom Mitchell. Instead of 
dying, Hazel dances all the numbers 


HAZEL 
the girl 


Gallagher is 
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offered her by Robert Alton to musi- 
cal score of Jule Styne. Jack Whiting 
makes a hit as His Honor the Mayor. 
The décor is by Harry Horner; there 
is a modified strip tease and a furious 
pace is sustained throughout. At the 
Mark Hellinger. 


MISALLIANCE. The excellent pro- 
duction of Shaw’s 1910 comedy re- 
vived at City Center has been trans- 
ferred to Broadway where it is 
winning the laughing applause it 
missed in 1917. Cyril Ritchard’s direc- 
tion deserves notice. At the Ethel 


Barrymore. 


PICNIC. Set in the backyards of 
two houses in a small Midwestern 
town, William Inge’s drama, directed 
by Joshua Logan, shows the disloca- 
tion of four women’s lives by the sud- 
den intrusion of a worthless young 
athlete—into the backyard. Extremely 
well acted.— At the Music Box. 


May 


PorGY AND Bess.—Revived by Rob- 
ert Breen and Blevins Davis for the 
Paris Festival, the Gershwin opera is 
given its full musical valuation by 
Alexander Smallens as conductor, and 
is now such a whirlwind of emotion 
that one is left breathless—with ad- 
miration. Everyone should see this 
American classic.—At the Ziegfeld. 


My THree ANGELS.—The three con- 
victs who undertake to rescue an in- 
effectual French merchant in Guiana 
from his financial doldrums are an 
engaging trio headed by Walter 
Slezak as an ingenuous forger. This 
French farce is full of novelty and wit 
but disconcerting when the audience 
almost rejoices over a man dying of 
snake bite. Slezak achieves a triumph 
of comedy.—At the Morosco. 
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STAGE OF FOOLS 

by Charles A. Brady 

Dutton, $3.95 
“This lampe of England,” one. of 
Thomas More’s_ early biographers 


called him. As it did for his contempo- 


raries, the life of More has shone 
steadily for four centuries for his pos- 
terity. This great man, typical Eng- 


lishman, typical man of the Renais- 
sance, heir to the wisdom of Socrates, 
and like his great predecessor Thomas 


a” Becket a martyr for Christ, is the 
protagonist of the many -colored 
pageant of memory Mr. Charles A. 


grady has lovingly constructed. 

This is the story of one of the most 
brilliant “failures” in history. With 
all his wit and learning, the man More 
was a fool. So Dame Alice, his wife. 
called him. So dissolute Henrvy’s cor- 
rupt court, so too a corrupted hier- 
archy and clergy. The drama of his 
folly, the unworldly wisdom of a fool 
for Christ, is told here in scenes rich!\ 
evoked and with an unabashed par- 
tisanship. 

St. Thomas More had the qualities 
of mind and will which stir the imagi- 
nation. His great act of heroic virtue, 
refusal to submit to the heretical 
proposal that Henry was the Church, 
is the event which ushered in modern 
times. This “king’s good servant but 
God’s first” dramatized for all time the 
role of conscience in any contest be- 
tween God and Caesar. This drama of 
“the king’s great matter” is at the heart 
of Mr. Brady’s book. The author uses 
the historical and literary sources on 
with evident mastery; he 
presume a bit too much at times 

the of 


his 


his subject 
may 


upon reader’s awareness the 






































BY Riley Hughes 


a trifle 
too generously on evoking a fairly pre- 


history of the period and rely 


cise memory from the reader. His 
novel resembles a rich tapestry on 
which the figures signify and symbo- 
lize, rather than relate, action. It is a 
tapestry whereon one may read events 
of the present as well as of the past. 


4 PATHWAY TO HEAVEN 

by Henry Bordeaux 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00 
M. Bordeaux, a distinguished member 
of the French Academy, has written a 
tale intended to be a modern parallel 
of the medieval anecdote of our Lady’s 
Tumbler. In the charming original 
story, which has been told in several 
modern versions, a monk who was for- 
merly a circus clown could think of 
no way of honoring our Lady other 
than doing his tumbling act for her. 
When he was flushed with his exer- 
tions and his community thoroughly 
shocked, our Lady appeared to wipe 
his brow with a towel. In A Pathway 
to Heaven the “tumbler” is a_ priest 
of simple tastes with a direct, Francis- 
like love of people and animals. The 
Abbé Merval also happens to be an 
artist. 

Shortly after the Abbé is made pas- 
tor in a mountain village, he becomes 
famous and the rage of Paris salons for 
his paintings. His local fame at Saint- 
Paul-en- Foret where he _ has_ be- 
friended an unfrocked priest and 
taken an unwed mother into the rec- 
tory to be his housekeeper—gives him 
even more trouble. The leading spin- 
ster-Pharisee of the village takes it up- 
on herself to write to the bishop about 
this man who seems “only interested 
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in illicit couples.” The Abbé’s sim- 
plicity and pure love wins over almost 
everyone; in the end it seems he 
pleases our Lady as much as the medi- 
eval tumbler did. 

This tale—it is more a series of 
sketches and episodes than a novel 
has been translated with spirit by An- 
tonia White, herself a distinguished 
Catholic novelist. A Pathway to 
Heaven scarcely belongs on the same 
shelf with the novels of Mauriac or 
Bernanos, but Calixte Merval might be 
very much at home with Don Camillo. 


NINE STORIES 

by J. D. Salinger 

Little, Brown. $3.00 
American life is so many-sided, so pro- 
lific of groups in geographic or eco- 
nomic isolation, that our writers seem 
to fit easily into the role of interpreter 
and spokesman for a single group or 
interest. The chronologically and the 
psychologically adolescent form the 
bulk of Mr. Salinger’s constituents. He 
may indeed interpret them to them- 
selves; he is surely an accurate re- 
porter—in The Catcher in the Rye 
and in the present volume—of their 
current language and attitudes. 

In the nine rather lengthy tales of 
this volume Mr. Salinger presents the 
record as he sees it. Children and 
adults are permanently at war; ado- 
lescents are growing up in a society of 
perpetual military forays—we can be 
expected to open fire on the Eskimos 
next. The generation coming to ma- 
turity sees experience only in frag- 
ments. X reads the first page of a 
letter sent from home, then tears it to 
pieces. “He saw that he had over- 
looked an enclosed snapshot. He 
could make out somebody’s feet stand- 
ing on a lawn somewhere.” The char- 
acters in these stories perceive little 
more than somebody’s feet standing on 
a lawn somewhere. Only hatred is 
complete. “I hate everybody in this 
ocean!” says the little girl called 
Booper. 

Mr. Salinger is an adept practitioner 
of the short story of relaxed wit. With 
their engaging titles—‘“‘A Perfect Day 
for Banana-fish,” “Uncle Wiggly in 
Connecticut” —these_ stories amble 
along pleasantly enough, but they end 
murderously in action or revelation. 
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Yet they are, however great their in- 
sight, litthke more than specialized re- 
porting. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Salinger will next attempt subjects and 
characters more universal and _ pro- 
found. 


STEPHANIA 

by Ilona Karmel 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
Miss Karmel won a prize with “Fru 
Holm,” a short story she wrote in 1950. 
Martha Foley included it in her 1951 
volume of “best” short stories. “Fru 
Holm,” it now appears, was a pre- 
sketch of Stephania. The characters 
of the story do not appear in the novel, 
and the scene has been changed from 
a convalescent home to a hospital for 
the handicapped. Nonetheless there 
is a Similarity in emotional atmosphere 
in both story and novel; in both a 
small, isolated world is minutely ex- 
amined. Of the two the story is the 
more successful; its concentrated 
treatment is dissipated in the longer 
form. 

Stephania is the detailed examina- 
tion of the lives of three women who 
lie in a ward of a Swedish hospital. 
Stephania is a Polish-Jewish girl; sen- 
sitive and self-centered, she has _ be- 
come crippled through neglect and 
torture in a concentration camp. To 
the other two, Thura, a young girl 
completely paralyzed by polio, and 
Fréken Nilsson, Stephania is an un- 
sympathetic, exotic creature. As they 
get to know one another, the three 
form a companionship of sympathy 
and understanding. Each wins through 
to a courage which, though it lacks 
spiritual direction or awareness, is 
sufficient to overcome selfishness and 
to enable life to continue, whatever its 
grim terms. Not exactly pleasant read- 
ing, Stephania is a skillful, at times 
penetrating, study of the psychology 
of “those who are alone.” 


INVITATION TO FOLLY 

by Susan Ertz 

Harper. $3.00 
Perhaps a new convention is in the 
process of forming in popular fiction. 
It is becoming noteworthy that in the 
“slick” novel of the contemporary 
scene the Church is more and more 
being presented as a focus of value. 
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Usually the characters cannot share 
that value, but they are aware of it 
and even attracted to it. Sir Walter 


Chadwick, the leading male in /nvita- 
tion to Folly is attracted to Catholi- 
cism and is about to take instructions 
from his friend of long. standing, 
Father Townsend. But Sir Walter 
finally decides: perhaps one day but 
not now. 

Although Catholicism lurks in the 
far background, this novel is chiefly 
concerned with English upper-middle 
class ideals and prejudices. Beatrice, 
Lady Chadwick, has been unfaithful 
to Walter. During her prolonged ab- 
from England, Walter is more 
or less lured irto an affair with a 
cousin. The cousin’s suicide (when 
she learns Walter does not contemplate 
a divorce) helps bring about a recon- 
ciliation between Walter and Beatrice. 
When Walter mentions the “‘discredita- 
ble” saints who finally found 
Father Townsend has this rejoinder: 
“I doubt if they were helped to grace 
and sainthood by money.” But Walter 
decides that the 


sence 


grace 


secular releases are 
all he can hope for as yet. 
LANDFALL 
by Helen Hull 
Coward-McCann, $3.50 
In the apartment house directory she 


was Mrs. Clifford McReal, wife of a 
Columbia professor. At the publish- 
er’s office where she is an astute 
editor, she was Anice Lang. To her 
son, Guy Harrison, she was a “cute 
juggernaut.” Anice had _ divorced 
Guy’s father vears before; with self- 
centered calculation she had caused 
Clif to divorce his wife and marry her. 
As Miss Hull’s story opens, Anice, con- 
vineed of Clif’s unfaithfulness to her, 
plans to cut him loose from her life 
with a Reno divorce. But the uncal- 
culated happens: Clif is suddenly 
taken seriously ill. 

Miss Hull writes with her usual deft 
perception in revealing the new situ- 
ation which develops. <Anice finds 
herself acting the patient wife, the de- 
voted inhabitant of hospital ante- 
rooms, the whispering consultant of 
nurses and doctors. Kathleen, the 
McReals’ maid, with her Catholic sac- 
rifice of self to the teaching of the 
Church—the man she loves is married 
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to a woman who is insane —offers a 
lethal contrast to Anice’s selfishness. 
It should be noted that Anice is not 
portrayed unsubtly as a person cold in 
selfishness, nor is her dilemma _ re- 
solved through melodrama. The values 
of the book remain purely secular, yet 
within that limitation Landfall is a 
perceptive study of a woman who in 
all the things she did “‘wished to col- 
lect credit from herself.” 


THE SWAN 

by Marguerite Steen 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 
Miss Steen, who is perhaps best known 
for her lengthy historical novel of a 
fev years back, The Sun Ils My Undo 
ing, has written a much briefer period 
piece this’ time. The Swan is a 
vignette, with melodramatic overtones 
provided by elemental and human 
storms, which attempts the language 
and manners of its eighteenth-century 
setting. This novel is something of a 
study in personal power: Hariot tries 
to dominate her penniless friend Julia; 


Hariot’s brother, Sir Miles, is a 
Regency brute, a bully like her late 
husband. Julia, desperately in her 


spinsterish thirties, determines to 
marry Miles—on her own terms. Pel- 
ham, illegitimate son of Hariot’s late 
husband, is something of a cat’s paw 
for all of them, though Julia loses her 
life in trying to see that Pelham, ‘an 
English boy,” is not deprived of his 
English background by being forced to 
live abroad so as to live down his esca- 
pades. Miss Steen relies too much on 
storm and flood to see him through. 


THE BRIGHT BATTALIONS 

by Howard Breslin 

McGraw-Hill. $3.50 
This is a novel about what we call 
the French and Indian Wars. Refresh- 
ingly enough, Mr. Breslin, or perhaps 
only his hero, is on the side of the 
French. Not that the English and 
Colonial Americans are painted as vil- 
lains; we are permitted, though, to 
strike up a closer acquaintance than 
we usually have with those who fought 
for New France. The hero is an Irish 
soldier of fortune, Kevin O’Connor, 
who serves as an artillery officer un- 
der the flag of King Louis. O’Connor. 
penniless but personable, gets around 
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quite a bit, though, again refreshingly, 
he is not one of those pests of the his- 
torical novel who, anonymous in his- 
tory, really sway great events. O’Con- 
nor does his best, but the fort later to 
be Ticonderoga falls. When we leave 
him he is sure that Malcolm can hold 
Quebec against anybody. Only adult 
readers will not be put off by O’Con- 
nor’s two torrid love affairs, one with 
a French noblewoman, the other with 
an Indian princess, and by some 
graphic scenes of rape and massacre 
during battle. 


HOTEL TALLEYRAND 

by Paul Hyde Bonner 

Scribner. $3.50 
All the characters in this novel, even 
the Dominican “monk,” are very much 
“civilized” people, very much du 
monde. After all, Paris is Paris, as 
Royalist or Communist French, and 
ECA Americans know. So does Sena- 
tor Donegan, in Paris to check on 
ECA’s spending. He breaks away 
from an official reception when he 
finds a young economist to show him 
the “real” Paris, that of the cabaret 
and brothel. 

At the latter Walter Haines, a naive 
voung man out of Ohio State rather 
than Groton and Harvard, meets Ger- 
maine, ex-Sorbonne student, ex-cap- 
tain of the Maquis, now a Communist 
agent working under a Comrade Twi- 
light. Germaine becomes Walter’s 
mistress, living in his apartment in 
the shadows of the towers of Notre 
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Dame. Meanwhile, Walter’s chief, S. 
Livingston Locke, ex-banker, is pull- 
ing wires to make himself an ambas- 
sador. It seems that in a dream he 
saw himself as U. S. Ambassador and 
he also had a nasty vision of his wife 
naked in a compromising position. 

But you know how dreams are; 
Livy does not quite get to be an am- 
bassador. Meanwhile, Mrs. Locke’s 
old lover, now an English brigadier, 
shows up and shows signs of reviving 
interest in her. Also hopeful is a 
French count, who is promoting an 
“empire of Europe,’ somewhat on 
Charlemagne’s old model. Matters 
come to a not unforeseeable climax 
when Germaine’s identity as agent is 
disclosed. Mr. Bonner has a word for 
all this in his description of the 
cabaret’s floor show: “opulent.” In- 
credible is a better. 


THE SCATTERED SEED 

by Stuart Engstrand 

Messner. $3.00 
This is a cheap and vulgar strip tease 
as lacking in literary merit as it is in 
taste. The hero is a tree surgeon, 
agile at entering boudoirs by way of 
the foliage. The plot concerns the 
efforts (easily successful) of the lady 
of the manor to seduce him and to 
obtain an heir for her husband. But 
the husband is a plotter in his own 
right. So Charley hastily leaves 
Stoner, Iowa, behind him for “a thou- 
sand towns to take over, a thousand 
girls to woo.” Rancid. 


Other New Books 


THE WRITER IN AMERICA 

by Van Wyck Brooks 

Dutton. $3.00 
Mr. Brooks _ five-volume = study of 
American literature, Makers and Find- 
ers, is an impressive accomplishment, 
unique in its blending of social and 
literary history, epic in scope. This 
new book comes as a sort of post- 
script, as though having got so mas- 


sively started, the author cannot quite 
persuade himself to come to a stop. 
It is meant to be an illuminating post- 
script, explanatory of the critical phi- 
losophy which informs the larger 
work, but is too often a merely queru- 
lous one. 

Brooks’s objections to the so-called 
“new critics” have already been most 
thoroughly aired; yet he is still at this 
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evidently compulsive scolding—insist- 
ing in one breath that their influence 
is confined to the coteries they con- 
trol, in the next virtually blaming 
them for most things that have gone 
wrong in the last quarter-century. It 
is too bad that he must weaken the 
force of his, in part quite valid, obiec- 
tions to this school by such diffuse- 
ness and reiteration of charges. His 
own tendency to sweeping classifica- 
tions of writers as “positive” and 
“negative” is hardly more defensible 
than the scholastic subtitlizings he 
attributes to the critics and poets he 
deplores. 

His own present culture-hero is 
Lewis Mumford, for whom the “ulti- 
mate lesson of democracy is that each 
must take upon himself the burden 
that was once transferred to messiahs 
and dictators and that man’s business 
is not so much the mere contemplation 
as the active creation of the divine.” 
And there is the real ground of his 
quarrel with such “negativists” as 
Eliot, Auden, Trilling (and Merton 
and Greene), who do not, of course, 
subscribe to this definition of prog- 
ress, 

For that matter, Mr. Brooks does not 
give a very convincing demonstration 
of doing so himself, in spite of his de- 
sire. He has been one of the best- 
informed and most eloquent spokes- 
men for humanism in this country; but 
the present enterprise has the air of 
rather half-hearted whistling in the 
dark. PauL DINKINS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE: 1899-1926, 
BETWEEN PAUL CLAUDEL AND 
ANDRE CIDE 
Edited by Robert Mallet 
Translated by John Russell 


Pantheon. $4.00 
Paul Claudel wanted to convert André 
Gide, but he never succeeded. At 


times Gide seemed attracted toward 
the Church, but never strongly enough 
to bring him to the decisive step. Con- 
version would have meant the final 
solution of his problems and Gide was 
no man to accept final solutions; he 
wanted, as someone has put it, to go 
on wrestling with the Angel, if only 
for the exercise. Claudel pursued Gide 
for years—until in 1914 Gide’s revela- 
tion of his sexual abnormality brought 
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about the break between them that had 
been bound sooner or later to come. 
These 179 letters record their relation- 
ship and form a unique and fascinating 
document. 

Not all the letters are about religion. 
Claudel was a poet isolated in his suc- 
cessive diplomatic posts. Gide was a 
writer and editor in touch with the in- 
tense literary world of Paris. He ran 
errands for Claudel, dealt with Clau- 
del’s publishers, at times corrected his 
proofs and, at least once, to Claudel’s 
expressed distress, allowed errors to 
slip through. It was Gide who per- 
suaded Claudel to publish in the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. They re- 
spected each other’s work and criti- 
cized each other books. 

The contrast between the two char- 
acters is visible enough in this corre- 
spondence. Claudel called himself a 
zealot and fanatic: he was, to say the 
least, notoriously single-minded. Gide 
was elastic, flexible, elusive, all finesse 
where Claudel was all force. 

Claudel’s letters constitute one of the 
most eloquent statements of the Catho- 
lic position our time has seen. Gide’s, 
though sometimes reluctant to come to 
the point, are a classic statement of 
extreme, individualistic Protestantism. 
The book is required reading for 
everyone interested in the spiritual 
climate of the twentieth century. Asa 
book, it commends itself from every 
point of view. W. M. Frownock. 


WITH A QUIET HEART 

by Eva Le Gallienne 

Viking. $4.50 
Miss Le Gallienne’s autobiography 
nicely equipped with photographs and 
an index, is a recollection of the ad- 
venture of her life during the past 
twenty years. She begins by describ- 
ing the effects of a devastating per- 
sonal accident upon herself and her 
career; she ends looking forward to 
the future and an even greater ful- 
fillment of her talents. 

A fine actress and director, Eva Le 
Gallienne deserves the highest tribute 
for her integrity in repertory theater 
work-—a venture which calls for hero- 
ism in our land of “box office hits” 
and labor unions not designed pri- 
marily for the advancement of Art. 
Notwithstanding the odds, her produc- 
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tions of such universal classics as the 
plays of Chekhov, Ibsen and Shake- 
speare were enthusiastically received 
in past decades in all parts of the 
United States. How well she under- 
stands Heine’s admonition that if one 
wishes to live in comparative comfort 
and contentment, one should not med- 
dle with the arts for they are ruthless 
masters. 

Miss Le Gallienne writes of herself, 
her story and those with whom she 
came in contact with great charm, 
kindliness and humor. But as artists 
and other humans often do, she suc- 
cumbs to the temptation of dangerous 
speculation beyond her realm. On 
page 113 she makes a curious analogy 
between artistic inspiration and “what 
mystics describe as a ‘state of grace.’ ” 
On page 201, while commenting on the 
world’s obvious need for spiritual re- 
juvenation, she patly dismisses “or- 
ganized religion” as a means to that 
end. JOSEPHINE D. CASGRAIN. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE CRITIC 

by F. O. Matthiessen 

Oxford University Press. $5.00 
This anthology of essays and reviews, 
selected and introduced by John Rack- 
liffe, is admirably representative of the 
qualities of mind and spirit of the late 
Professor Matthiessen—more so, as a 
matter of fact, than any single one of 
his major works could be. The books 
on Eliot, James, Dreiser, the rounded 
critical studies, are of course the solid 
base of his literary reputation. But it 
is these short pieces, mostly occasional 
and ranging widely as to subject mat- 
ter, which best reveal the caliber of 
the man. 

He was incapable of careless or in- 
sincere performance; even the briefest 
book reviews here included are writ- 
ten with the thoughtful concern and 
respect for the task at hand so char- 
acteristic of his work as a whole. In 
the title essay he expounds the theory 
of criticism of which the other pieces 
are practice: that the critic must be 
“both involved in his age and detached 
from it”; that the “judgment of art is 
unavoidably both an aesthetic and a 
social act.” Thus he avoids the ex- 
tremes of the textualists and the soci- 
ologists alike. 
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Though sometimes identified with 
the poitical left, he was “‘not a Marx- 
ist,” he tells us, “but a Christian.” 
However, as critic, at any rate, his 
place is in the humanist tradition. The 
Christian virtue of charity he did cer- 
tainly have; and that is something 
rare among contemporary _ intellec- 
tuals. PauL DINKINS. 


PEOPLE, PLACES AND BOOKS 

by Gilbert Highet 

Oxford Press. $3.50 
Gilbert Highet is a transplanted Scots- 
man, Professor of Latin Language and 
Literature at Columbia University, and 
author of several books. In 1952, Mr. 
Highet gave a series of radio talks on 
literary subjects, now happily gath- 
ered in book form in answer to many 
requests. Mr. Highet’s style, while 
scholarly and reflective, is witty, in- 
teresting, and readable whether he is 
dispensing little known facts about 
Oxford University and its press; dis- 
cussing Fowler’s Modern’ English 
Usage; or examining the work and 


personality of such writers as Dickens, 


Masefield, Christopher Fry, or T. S. 
Eliot, whom he regards as “a negative 
and largely pagan soul building itself 
into a sincere and Christian and self- 
forgetting soul; a heap of ruins recon- 
structing itself into a shrine.” 

One chapter deals with prison books 
—books written in prison by men who 
never got out, or about prison by men 
or friends of men who finally escaped 
or were released. Speaking of the 
“Great Books,” he_ criticizes Mr. 
Hutchins’ rather “arrogant” introduc- 
tion to the series, as well as the inepti- 
tude of most of the translations, what 
with so many of the great poems and 
plays having been turned into pedes- 
trian prose. 

In another chapter Mr. Highet dis- 
cusses this difficult and neglected art 
of translation, which is withal a very 
necessary one if we are to enjoy fully 
the great books of the world in spite 
of the vast differences in time and the 
barriers of language. Mr. Highet him- 
self proves the truth of his statement 
that the thoughts and emotions of al! 
mankind can still be permanently ex- 
pressed by great writers and under- 
stood by sympathetic readers. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
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THE LATTIMORE STORY, by 
T. Flynn (Devin-Adair. $1.00). This 
book was written the author 

like many thought that the 
story of Owen Lattimore, as published 
at the time of his trial, was literally 
unbelievable. Many volumes of testi- 
mony and supporting documents con- 
tained the complete history of the con- 
spiracy which, under the shelter of 
the Institute Pacific Relations, un- 
dertook to force our State Department 
to betray China and Korea into the 
hands of the Communists. The tale, 
here reduced to the smallest possible 
proportion—little more than 100 pages 

is clearly printed, well indexed and 
bolstered by official documents. 

The booklet justifies Mr. George 
Sokolsky’s statement that “John = T. 
Flynn has become America’s foremost 
pamphleteer.” So, even if it was be- 
littled or overlooked by big newspa- 
pers and distinguished reviewers, you 
should get this low-priced volume at 
once—and you should also try to find 
out why you did not hear more about 
it from those newspapers and 
viewers. 

MY HOST, THE WORLD. by George 
Santavana (Scribner's. $3.00). This 
posthumous work, the third and con- 
cluding volume of Santayvana’s auto- 
biography, can hardly be appreciated 
apart from the rest of the story. It 
reveals poetic sympathy for Catholi- 
cism, antipathy toward Protestantism, 
a fondness for agnosticism, natural- 
ism, aestheticism. The author appar- 
ently looks upon himself as a “stranger 
in exile by nature,” who may accept 
the hospitality of his Host without in- 
curring any obligation. The book 
contains delightful passages on Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and quotable 
comments on the contemporary world; 
but it evokes no great enthusiasm. 

THE MAN FROM MAIN STREET: A 
Sinclair Lewis Reader. Edited by 
Harry E. Maule and Melville H. Cane 
(Random House. $3.75). These excel- 
lent selections from Sinclair Lewis’s 
“essays and other writings” which are 
characteristic bits of Lewis’s fiction, 
surprisingly reveal that he not only 
wrote about, but was the man from 
The “man” appears very 


John 


because 


others 


of 


re- 


Main Street. 
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NOTICES 


-in his indignation, in 


attractive here 
his honesty, in his humility. Not to 
dwell on lesser things, his comments 
on such matters as “problems of 
the craft” and the position of women 
in America are both shrewd = and 
witty. 

CONTAINMENT OR LIBERATION?, 
by James Burnham (John Day. $3.50). 
This is a terrifying book. The author, 
although no alarmist, warns us that if 
the world situation remains substan- 
tially as it is at present, with the Com- 
munists merely consolidating what 
they already possess, their complete 
world victory is certain. Our one hope 
Hes in committing ourselves to the pol- 
icy of openly supporting all intelligent- 


ly organized attempts of Soviet sub- 
iects to win national freedom any- 
where. This policy would imply our 


immediate commitments now to vigor- 
ous political warfare and to military 
activity when called for. Americans 
who comfort themselves with the 
thought that we may always turn to 
atom bombs are warned that “if the 
political offensive is long delaved, it 
will be too late for bombs.” 

WINGS FOR PEACE, by Bonner Fel- 
lers (Regnery. $3.50). Almost like a 
companion volume to Mr. Burnham’s 
book, comes this contribution from a 
distinguished veteran who once served 
as chief planner on MacArthur’s staff. 
After directing sharp criticism at our 
present military establishment, which 
seems to assume that Russia cannot 
attain air supremacy over the United 
States, he points out that “Russian 
military strength in being is actually 
greater than ours”; and to be second 
best in air power is as fatal as having 
no air power at all. We could have 
atomic bombs piled like stove wood 
all over this country, but we might 
as well not have any, if we cannot de- 
liver them where and when needed. 

Our present great and pressing de- 
fect is our lack of master strategy. 
General Fellers draws attention to 
weakness in the Russian system due to 
discontent behind the Iron Curtain; 
and he adds, “it is almost as impor- 
tant to be able to exploit Russia’s 
vulnerabilities as it is to create the 
power to stand against her.” 
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THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee (Oxford. $2.00). In 
this book, a sort of appendix to the 
author’s earlier The World in March 
1939, the author again surveys man- 
kind from his peak of historical 
knowledge, writing with the authority 
generally conceded to be his. He 
stresses as the outstanding phenome- 
non of our times the East’s acceptance 
of the West’s technical achievements 
but rejection of the Western way of 
life. No man can suggest a remedy 
for the resulting global strain. 

THE GREAT BOOKS. A CHRISTIAN 
APPRAISAL. Edited by Harold C. 
Gardiner (Devin-Adair. 4 vols. $10.00). 
Practically everybody knows about 
the prominence given by churches, 
clubs, libraries and schools all over 
the country to the Great Books Foun- 
dation of Chicago. But almost no one 

or at least comparatively few have 
appraised the value of the Great Books, 
from the viewpoint of Christian prin- 
ciple. Hence the unique value of this 
symposium of comments on the clas- 
sics listed by the Foundation. 


THE WARRIOR SAINT, by R. V. C. 


Sodley (Little, Brown. $4.00). After 
having won his commission at Sand- 
hurst, served in the British Army, 
passed years among the Arabs, and 
carefully investigated the details of De 
Foucauld’s life, Mr. Bodley concluded 
that no invented tale about a heroic 
convert-martyr could be quite as mov- 
ing as the true story of the extraordi- 
nary Frenchman, who was a priestly 
“counterpart of Lawrence of Arabia.” 
The author looks at his subject from 
the standpoint of a good pagan, voices 
enthusiastic admiration for the mar- 
tvrs heroie qualities and even—almost 
in spite of himself—displays a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the supernatural 
element so dominant in De Foucauld’s 
career. The story is told skillfully; 
every page is interesting; and for a 
combination of reasons the book takes 
a unique place in the considerable 
body of literature now gathering aboul 
the martyr of Tamanrasset. 

THE CHURCH IN THE CHRISTIAN 
ROMAN EMPIRE, by F. R. Palanque, 
G. Bardy, P. de Labriolle, G. de Plinval 
and L. Brehier. Translated from the 
French by Ernest C. Messenger (Mac- 
millan. $9.00). Some twenty years ago 
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two French scholars, Augustin Fliche 
and Victor Martin, planned a general 
history of the Church in twenty-four 
volumes, by thirty competent writers. 
But the work was interrupted by war 
and further delayed by untoward 
events, including the untimely death 
of M. Fliche in 1951; and it is still 
unfinished. 

When the first volume of the Eng- 
lish translation appeared some _ ten 
years ago, the readers of THe Carn- 
oLIc WorLD were given a description 
of this very valuable work. The 
new volume, now under review, car- 
ries us through the fourth century, 
from the Edict of Constantine to the 
death of Theodosius. Even though it 
represents only a part of the third and 
fourth volumes of the French original, 
it forms a book of 731 pages. It is a 
strictly scholarly treatment of a criti- 
cal phase of Church history, and it has 
been excellently translated. Unfortu- 
nately, the index has been postponed 
until the appearance of the next in- 
stallment. 

THE BETTER PART, by Theodore 
Maynard (Macmillan. $3.50). The qual- 
ity of this story may be gauged by the 
fact that the present reviewer read it 
through in one sitting. Sister Miriam 
Teresa, born in New Jersey of Ru- 
thenian ancestry, and baptized in the 
Eastern Rite (in which she remained 
all her life), became a Sister of Char- 
ity; and she died at the age of twenty- 
six, in 1928. The inspiring motif of 
her short life was the need of greater 
emphasis on contemplative prayer in 
the active orders. Less than twenty 
years after her death, her cause for 
canonization was introduced; and 
from a duplicate copy of the evidence 
sent to Rome, as well as from exten- 
sive questioning of relatives and wit- 
nesses, Dr. Maynard has compiled his 
interesting human document. 

OF GOD, THE DEVIL AND THE 
JEWS, by Dagobert D. Runes (Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.00). The author 
uses the word “Jew” with a pleasant, 
and the word “Catholic” with an un- 
pleasant, connotation ; and his blast 
against “ridiculous prayers” is di- 
rected toward Lourdes, not at Jerusa- 
lem. Apparently he thinks of himself 
as something of a prophet; but of what 
God is he the messenger? His view of 
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prayer will seem blasphemous even to 
Jews; he dislikes Mohammedans, con- 
scientious objectors, dog-lovers, Jew- 
ish converts to Christianity, celibates, 
and journalists. Fortunately his book 
is not as persuasive as it is malicious. 

A SONG IN STONE TO MARY, by 
Very Rev. Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P. 
(Holy Angels Rectory, Philadelphia). 
Historians will find in this volume 
material on the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The shrine was the dream 
of Bishop Thomas J. Shahan and Right 


tev. Bernard McKenna, Secretary to 
Bishop Shahan, put the dream into 
stone, at least in its beginnings. Here 


is the story of his work as Msgr. Me- 
Kenna told it to Msgr. O’Daniel, O.P. 

The photographs are very interest- 
ing and the text is enlightening. Un- 
fortunately, the usefulness of this oth- 
erwise helpful volume is somewhat 
marred by an inadequate index, nu- 
merous incorrect spellings, and wrong- 
ly captioned photographs. 


TUDOR PRELATES AND POLITICS. 
by Lacey Baldwin Smith (Princeton. 
$5.00), comes from an author, well 
read on the subject announced in his 
title, but greatly confused because he 
has overlooked the simplifying distince- 


tion that Christians recognizing the 
Bishop of Rome as the head of the 
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Church are Catholics, whereas Chris- 
tians repudiating this headship are 
Protestants of one sort or another. 
THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS. AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICANA, 1790- 
1860, edited by Irving Mark and Eu- 
gene L. Schwaab (Knopf. $5.00) is an 
anthology on heterogeneous subjects, 
most of them having little or nothing 
to do with religion; and the editors 
either with brazen effrontery or with 
an almost incredible degree of igno- 
rance—have appropriated the title of 
a book already in circulation, which 
has sold more than two million copies. 
FOUNTAINS OF FREEDOM, by Erwin 
Goldenstein, Andres A. Weresh, George 
E. Rotter (Pacific Press. $3.75), writ- 
ten in popular style, stresses in rever- 
ent but strictly “undenomin.etional” 
fashion what are nowadays called 
“moral and spiritual values’; and _ it 
says a good word here and there for 
God and religion and prayer and St. 
Francis of Assisi. A UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO THE VATICAN, by 
Daniel G. Babis and Anthony J. Maceli 
(Pageant Press. $2.50), deals with a 
frequently recurring issue in our po- 
litical life; and by telling in detail the 
story of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Holy See, 
provides helpful background for an in- 
telligent discussion of a question often 
divorced from reality. 
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between the time preceding the condemnation 
of Modernism and the present time. But in 
my article I clearly state that the analogy 
was drawn, not as to the status of belief then 
and now, but with regard to the “tense, 
heavily-charged 
and the present. 


atmosphere” of that period 


Father Daniélou charges I overemphasized 
the influence of Progressivists and Marxists 
upon French Catholics. A slight undercurrent 
of emotion is evident in the phraseology of his 
comment, which I understand and respect, for 
Jean Daniélou is not only one of France’s 
great Catholics but a great patriot as well. 
Nevertheless, I am unable to do other than re- 
affirm my major propositions. Father Daniélou 
says that certain dangerous intellectual cur- 
rents are to be found only in a restricted num- 
ber of circles. That is a matter of definition: 
what in place may be considered “re- 
stricted” may be judged altogether too many 
in other used to the intellectual 
extravaganzas of our age. 

Now, may I cite some French references: 
1. Le Conseil de Vigilance de l’archevéché de 
Paris issued a warning against “an erroneous 
and dangerous conception of the faith and its 
relations with action, a conception which re- 
cent writings propose and develop” and fur- 
ther, “. . . they extol a decided separation of 
faith and temporal action: the principles of 
faith should not have to interfere in the ac- 
tivities in which one engages on the civic and 
social level ” (Semaine Religieuse dé 
Paris: Feb. 3, 1952). 2. In June of last year 
there appeared in Le Monde, the great na- 
tional daily (characteristically Neutralist), an 
article entitled “Is there an uneasiness among 

;?” It called attention to the 


one 


areas less 


French Catholics? 
existing tension among French Catholics. 3. 
The Catholic L’Homme Nouveau is compelled 
to print statements such as: “We have no 
common cause with Communism: the Com- 
munist-Catholic dialogue is impossible. It is 
in maintaining this principle absolutely that 
one will avoid the false maneuvers which open 
the door to all the acts of cowardice and all 
the compromises along the shifting politico- 
religious frontier” (August, 1952). 

Again on May llth: “. . . the wolves (the 
Marxists), alas, installed in the heart of the 
sheepfold in the most unexpected disguises, 
strive to dictate the law, dividing in order the 
better to prevail.” 4. In similar vein is the 
article “L’Eglise et UVoption-politique” in 
Forces Chreéetiennes (April, 1949). 

5. Abbé Renaud, head of St. Charles de 
Monceau, on July 6th last year demanded 

. complete submission to the hierarchy and 
the repression of undertakings of certain un- 
authorized busybodies who confuse Catholic 
Action with agitation.” 6. Jean Marial, in 


Verbe, work-files of the Cercles d’Etudes of 
La Cité Catholique (No. 37) criticizes, with 
irony, those who believe “that Modernism in 
turn has disappeared without leaving a trace, 
that the encyclical “Pascendi” especially is 
incapable of lending itself to the slightest 
reconciliation with reality?” 7. Jean Masson, 
director of the Catholic Cercles d’Etudes of 
La Cité Catholique, says: “the Marxist 
mirage, which often affects even the 
among us, leads to association with Commu- 
nist organizations which are in_ reality 
enemies of the Christian order” (Editorial 
No. 37). 

Were there space, I would treat of those 
strange Christian circles sometimes called 
“Neutralist” whose detachment does not seem 
to permit true recognition of the simple fact 
that full persecution of the Church is in high 
gear behind the Iron Curtain. The great ma- 
jority of faithful French Catholics, however, 
acknowledge and denounce this criminal geno- 
cide. (Indeed, the others sneer at the Atlantic 
policy of the MRP and Christian Democratic 
parties in Europe, the Schuman Plan, NATO, 
ete., in short, at anything that seems to give 
hope to those enslaved millions.) 

Rev. C. B. Daly, in the Irish Furrow, says: 
“If one criticizes the French, it is always chas- 
tening to remember that the criticisms have 
invariably been already and much better made 
by the French about themselves” (May, 
1952). His point is well taken, and it is a fact 
of which I was reminded by Father Daniélou. 
Therefore my commendation of the priest- 
workers (“The remarkable spiritual rebirth 
now going on in France in spite of the diffi- 
culties here described, etc.’”’) was too brief, 
due to space limitations, to present the cor- 
rect perspective which would have come with 
a lengthier discussion of those qualities which 
I have extolled repeatedly in my previous 
writings. 


best 


Borisz de Balla 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 

I have read with great interest Mr. de 
Balla’s description of our difficulties in Cath- 
olic France. I share your ideas completely 
and I felicitate you on having the courage to 
shed light on this entire situation. I trust 
that a firmer attitude will be developed here 
in relation to these abuses so frequently found 
among the progressives. My priest-friends 
have also read the essay with approval, ex- 
cept one who is devoted to Esprit. 

Jean G. Martin 


Paris, France 
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